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STUDIES ON ASIA 


In 1948 more than one hundred leaders of Asian S.C.M.s 
met at a Federation conference in Kandy, Ceylon, to study 
together their task of Christian witness in the universities of 
that area. Asa result of this significant meeting, the Federation 
decided to make a special effort, with the support of the more 
experienced S.C.M.s of India, China, Japan, Australia and 
New Zealand, to help the younger Movements of the Philippine 
Islands, Siam, Indonesia, Malaya and Burma to strengthen 
their work. As part of a systematic program of development 
in this strategic area, a full-time Federation Secretary, Ko 
Kyaw Than of Burma, has travelled extensively among these 
Movements, visiting Christian student groups, stimulating their 
activities and thinking, and preparing for the South East 
Asian Leaders’ Training Course ' which was held last Christmas 
at Djokjakarta, Indonesia. More than fifty delegates came 
from the five young Movements, and a number of fraternal 
delegates from the S.C.M.s of India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Japan, 
the United States, Australia and New Zealand helped to make 
the meeting a success. Unfortunately, as a result of the poli- 
tical situation, the Chinese were absent, at least physically, 
although they were constantly present in the thoughts and 
prayers of the delegates. While this meeting was the culmin- 
ation of the work of several years, it does not in any way 
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mark the end of the Federation’s responsibility in South 
East Asia, and great concern was expressed at Djokjakarta 
and shared throughout the Federation that this development 
program should be continued. 

The last three years have also witnessed a more direct 
approach and more effective action among professors on the 
part of several S.C.M.s in Asia. In 1946 the Federation General 
Committee decided to create a University Commission to deal 
with the relationship of the Christian faith to university teach- 
ing and community life. A study was made of the meaning of 
a Christian understanding of culture and of the implications of 
Christian theology for the various disciplines taught in modern 
universities. Groups composed of both professors and students 
were brought together, on an international scale, as at the 
Ecumenical Institute of the World Council of Churches in 
Bossey, Switzerland, in 1947, 1948 and 1949, on a regional 
basis, as in the United States in 1950, or more frequently on a 
national level, especially in Great Britain, continental Europe 
and the United States. It is gratifying that more recently this 
University Commission program has also had a considerable 
development in Asia, notably in India and Japan, and it became 
evident that if such national efforts were to be continued fruit- 
fully, a regional meeting of university professors and S.C.M. 
leaders was essential. Therefore, with the help of the Hazen 
Foundation, the Federation called at Bandung, Indonesia, a 
University Professors’ Consultation, which was held in con- 
nection with the Leaders’ Training Course. Under the leader- 
ship of M. M. Thomas, former Secretary and now Vice-Chairman 
of the Federation, a group of twenty-five professors met 
together for ten days, and all those who took part expressed 
great satisfaction with the results of the meeting. It was 
decided that a report on this Consultation should be published ¢, 
and the Executive Committee of the Federation, largely on the 
basis of this experience, agreed ‘“‘to record their conviction that 
the Federation has an obligation towards this whole realm of 
Christian professors... and to take the initiative in consulting 
with the World Council of Churches on ways in which inter- 
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national initiative and co-ordination with regard to these 
concerns can be shared and furthered’’. 

Most of the material published in this issue of The Student 
World comes out of these two Indonesian meetings. In some 
cases it was written in advance as preparation for the delegates ; 
in others it represents speeches delivered at one of the confer- 
ences. Keith Bridston’s Travel Diary, the first instalment of 
which appears in this issue, describes his visit to Asian S.C.M.s 
and his impressions of these two meetings. 

But this number on “Studies on Asia” is not published 
simply because two conferences recently took place in that 
part of the world ; it is justified in the same way as were the 
conferences themselves. The whole of Asia, and particularly its 
South Eastern part, is both a place of rapid change, of almost 
permanent revolution, not necessarily political but always 
cultural, and at the same time of exceptional opportunities for 
Christian witness. The Church and the S.C.M.s in this area 
have very small resources ; they cannot count on large numbers 
of people — in all countries without exception they represent 
a tiny minority. It is therefore the responsibility of Christen- 
dom as a whole ceaselessly to support all their efforts. The 
West has not only much to give — workers, money and ideas 
— it has even more to receive. In facing their problems and 
tasks, Asian Christians discover new avenues of thought, 
experiment with new solutions, courageously confront dilemmas 
which they have in common with most countries of the world. 
That is why we believe these Asian studies will be of interest to 
all Federation members. 


* * 


A LOST CAUSE ? 


When a Westerner is suddenly confronted with all the 
obstacles which Asian churches find in their way, with the 
striking disparity between the available resources of Christ- 
ianity and the growing self-consciousness of the secular, if not 
anti-Christian, environment and of reviving ancient religions 
of the Asian area, he comes to realize that the Church of Jesus 
Christ is, from a human point of view, a lost cause. 
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Perhaps this is even more striking when we study the political 
situation of our day, and discover the increasingly dangerous 
threats to the values with which Christianity has historically 
identified itself or on the basis of which it has been accustomed 
to live. One need not be a political expert to experience a 
feeling of distress, sometimes even of anguish, when observing 
the political evolution of states, societies and civilizations, 
which seems to lead them ever faster towards conflict and self- 
destruction. It would certainly be erroneous, or rather, un- 
Christian, simply to accept such an evolution. If we believe, 
as we claim to do, that Jesus Christ is already Lord, not only 
of the Church but of the whole of creation ; if we confess with 
the great tradition of the Church that history has already been 
accomplished in His cross, resurrection and ascension, we 
cannot be sheer pessimists about political affairs. The fact 
remains that from a purely historical point of view the state 
of our world is becoming worse and worse. It is indeed tragic 
that a few years ago the very forces which resisted the evil of 
totalitarian national socialism and other forms of military 
imperialism found themselves, at the end of the second world 
war, more or less corrupted by the moral and political disease 
against which they had fought. A similar process of contagion 
threatens today. Liberal regimes which decided to follow a 
policy of active resistance to the growing power of communism 
for the sake of human rights and personal dignity, are being 
led, whether they like it or not, consciously or as a result of 
the inevitable logic of material circumstances, to take steps 
towards the limitation of individual liberty and the restriction 
of political rights. Socialist regimes, aiming at the emancipation 
of the poor and at greater social justice, are compelled to 
maintain conditions of austerity and to restrict the benefits of 
social security for the sake of self-defense and rearmament. 
This is not to condemn any regime or any nation, but simply 
to recognize honestly the kind of world in which we live, which 
so completely justifies the Christian pessimists who say, ‘“We 
live in a world of sin for which there is no hope until God 
brings an end to it.” 

However, such a recognition is far from sufficient. We 
must remember especially those brethren who live under 
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persecution, a persecution which seems to be more and more 
characteristic of our contemporary world. Apart from those 
political regimes which have taken an official anti-Christian 
stand, apart even from those in which one Christian confession 
is oppressed by another (and this is by no means confined to 
Roman Catholic countries), there is almost everywhere an 
increasing tendency to object to the Church and to Christians 
expressing their Christian witness in its fulness and with com- 
plete freedom. Sometimes this infringement on Christian 
liberty takes the form of pressure on the Church to limit its 
activities to the so-called realm of religion and personal piety. 
Sometimes it is pressed to associate itself with a particular 
form of political propaganda. In Asia it is generally allowed 
to do whatever it wishes, provided it refrains from any mis- 
sionary or evangelistic effort. And in all these cases, when the 
Church does not comply with these requests, it must be ready 
to pay a price which will probably become increasingly high. 


Christian fatlures 


The political world of today is indeed profoundly “unsat- 
isfactory’’, and one cannot feel very hopeful about its future. 
But if we turn from the purely political realm and look at the 
missionary responsibility of the Church, we cannot be much 
more optimistic. The churches in the West are more and more 
losing contact with vast groups in the population, and particu- 
larly with those who should normally call for the greatest 
effort from Christians conscious of the need for a well-thought- 
out strategy — the class of industrial workers who exert a 
growing influence in our modern civilization. It is indeed 
deeply disturbing in a world based on a continuing industrial 
revolution to be forced to recognize that, by and large, this 
industrial world remains impervious to the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. If we look to the newly-independent Asia, or to the 
African continent with its promise of a similar emancipation 
in the near future, we cannot but admit that from a human 
perspective the Church is so weak and confronted with powers 
so immensely more dynamic that it cannot reasonably hope to 
be the solution in the life of these vast masses of people. 
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The present era is also characterized by a strengthening of 
secular or non-Christian religions. On the one hand there are 
such ancient religions as Hinduism, Buddhism, and Islam, and 
on the other those ideologies which have become, according to 
modern sociologists, real secular religions, first among them 
communism. On the other side of the ledger, Christian forces 
do show signs of reawakening. The missionary movement, the 
biblical revival, the striking development of the ecumenical 
movement, the rediscovery of the Christian community in the 
local congregation, the reviving confessional consciousness, the 
new concern, experienced so directly in the Federation, for a 
specifically Christian approach to intellectual problems — all 
these are hopeful signs. But we should not be blind to the 
bitter realities of our weaknesses and failures. It is not my 
responsibility to deal here with churches, missions, and other 
Christian organizations; I can speak only for our Student 
Christian Movements. A sincere self-examination must lead us 
first to a confession of sin and failure. Our S.C.M.s do not 
reach as they should even those students who were born into 
Christian families, baptized and received into the Church, to 
say nothing of the vast numbers of non-Christian students. Our 
evangelistic and missionary Zeal is terribly out of proportion to 
the immense task to be performed. It seems as if a general 
lethargy has fallen upon Christians of our time. The most 
common attitudes in the face of the dynamic non-Christian 
ideologies and religions are bad conscience, inferiority complex 
and passivity. As a result, our program of activity too often 
aims simply at preserving our members from the pernicious 
influence of the outside world. We are in the process of enclos- 
ing ourselves within a moral ghetto. 


History is our victory 


We must then seriously ask ourselves whether it is true 
that Christianity is a lost cause. For the objective, unprejudiced 
historian, I think the answer should most definitely be, “Yes, 
it is a lost cause.” But we cannot think and act as objective, 
unprejudiced historians. As Christians we are called to be pre- 
judiced students of and actors within history. History for us 
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is neither an indifferent medium in which the outcome of events 
will depend solely on the balance of power, whether moral or 
material, nor a field of evolution of super-human, ideological 
forces. History for us is nothing but the arena in which the 
fight goes on, the outcome of which has been once for all decided 
by Jesus Christ. History is our victory, not because of our 
own strength but because of Jesus Christ’s love which passes 
all understanding. History is our victory and the Holy Spirit 
is the promise of the reality and the presence of our victorious 
Lord. Through that presence we are given the possibility of 
actually sharing in His victory. The persistence of the Church 
in Asia, in spite of the overwhelming forces of pagan faiths, of 
Christian divisions and failures, and of all material and spiritual 
difficulties, is a testimony to the reality of that victory. We 
must thank God that in conditions which objectively look so 
completely hopeless, Christian witness is nevertheless being 
made and heard. Measured by the criteria of technological 
achievements, it may seem a very modest, almost ridiculous 
victory ; however, it is a tremendous victory, measured by 
God’s criteria, and from the point of view of its significance in 
the lives of people. That is why we can never say that Christian- 
ity is a lost cause. Jesus Christ has made it forever a victorious 
cause. 

This faith should not, of course, prevent us from recogniz- 
ing all the obstacles in our way and all our inherent weaknesses. 
When affirming our victory, we must immediately add with 
Tertullian, Credo quia absurdum — we believe it though it 
doesn’t make sense to human reason ; we believe it because it 
doesn’t make sense. That is why faith is so revolutionary. ‘‘In 
all things we are more than conquerors through Him who 
loved us.” But the fight will remain hard and painful. We 
shall meet many defeats, be often threatened with despair. 
Our knowledge of the final outcome of history does not exempt 
us from doing our best to overcome our inadequacy and faith- 
lessness. It must, and it actually does, lead us constantly to 
come back to Jesus Christ and His grace, and not to a gloomy 
contemplation of our own failures. It must, and it actually 
does, lead us, in the strength received from this renewed 
encounter with our Lord and Saviour, back again to a hopeful 
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fight for His glory, the witnessing fight of the missionary 
Church, the political fight of the Christian citizen for a social 
order in accordance with God’s will, a personal fight for 
obedience, for love, for faith and for hope. 

Christianity cannot be a lost cause in our eyes. Though men 
believe Christianity is finished, we can be confident that God 
is never finished, is ever victorious. But there is a more serious 
question which the Church, all Christian bodies and each 
individual must ask themselves: can we be sure that we are 
not finished in the eyes of God, that we are not a lost cause 
to Him? As the New Testament says, let us not harden our 
hearts while today lasts. As long as we are able to ask our- 
selves this question, we may be sure that we will not be a lost 
cause to God, for as long as we ask it, we must at the same 
time remember that “‘even though our faith fails, God remains 
faithful’. 

Pa SMe 


The Gospel and the Problem 
of the Indigenous Church 
M. M. THoMAS 


Each in his own language 


When the day of Pentecost had come, says the writer of the 
book of the Acts of the Apostles, men from every nation present 
in Jerusalem heard the Gospel each in his own language. They 
were amazed and wondered, saying, “We hear the mtelling in 
our own tongues the mighty works of God.” So then, it is a 
legitimate pentecostal principle that the Gospel should be made 
intelligible to a nation in its own language. 

It is a principle on which the Church has acted. Consider 
the thousand languages into which the Bible has been trans- 
lated. It has been a most stupendous and necessary task. 
Language, however, is integral to culture; it is a means of 
expressing the thought-forms and life-patterns which go to 
make a culture. In fact, it has been the experience of William 
Carey and other pioneer translators of the Bible in the mission 
field, that in the very task of translation they have made a real 
contribution to indigenous cultures. In the case of primitive 
peoples they created new languages and in that process provided 
the bases for a new cultural life. But in the case of those who 
had an ancient culture with developed languages to express 
the ebb and flow of life, the task of translation was more difficult, 
as in the case of the writers of the New Testament who dealt 
with the Greek language. All words expressed concepts, 
influenced by the underlying non-Christian philosophy of life. 
All language was an expression of the “pagan’’ understanding 
of human destiny. But the indigenous language was to be 
used in translation ; and the translators had to select words 
which conveyed experiences and pictures and concepts nearest 
to the ones they wanted to convey and to put new Christian 
content into them. It was a veritable process of evaluation 
and creation going hand in hand — a process, which, without 
doubt, could be considered an act of judging and redeeming 
not only the language but also the culture integral to it, to 
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become the vehicle of the Gospel. Therefore when we speak 
of an Indian interpretation of Christianity, we are only speak- 
ing of a continuation of this process of translation in terms of 
the thought-forms and life-patterns of the cultural heritage of 
India. This, as we have seen in the case of language, will be 
the means whereby that heritage will be judged and redeemed, 
to become the true vehicle of God’s purpose for the world. 
Indigenization of Christianity, therefore, is at once communic- 
ation of the Gospel and obedience to it in a given culture. 
The Church is called upon to proclaim the judgment and redemp- 
tion of Christ to men not in isolation and abstraction but as they 
move and have their thinking and being in a living context. 
D. T. Niles of Ceylon once said, ‘““The Gospel is a seed that is 
sown in the soil of a culture. The plant bears the marks both 
of the seed and the soil. There is one Gospel: there are many 
Christianities. In Asian countries, Christianity is a potted plant 
which needs to be rooted in the cultural soil of their own 
countries.’’ Few, I presume, will question the legitimacy of the 
principle here enunciated, though the application of it is so full 
of perils. 


Village India 


Christianity in the past has spread mostly among the more 
socially-depressed and culturally-dispossessed portion of human- 
ity in the Indian villages, and if the Church has taken roots 
anywhere in India, it is among them. The Gospel came to 
such, to the down-trodden of the ancient world, with its message 
of community which was denied to them in the old caste- 
ridden society ; and in the common life of the Christian con- 
gregation they found something new and foreign to their native 
village culture. In the congregational worship and activities, they 
found the source of a new life-in-society, which brought them 
a sense of personal dignity and social responsibility under God. 
Can these village congregations, scattered throughout India, be 
called indigenous expressions of Christianity ? In some sense, 
yes. No doubt, what they knew of Indian culture was for the 
most part not the highest, and much of it was worthy only to 
be rejected. But in recent years, in the Mass Movement areas 
especially, some of the traditional values and patterns of 
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village life which could fit in with the ““common life of the body 
of Christ” have been baptised for adoption by the village 
congregations. 

Dr. John Foster of Great Britain, in one of his broadcast 
talks, describes a Telegu village church in South India : 
“Tt had mud walls and thatched roof like all the village. There 
was no harmonium — instead the strange haunting music of 
the place. No foreign furniture — cross-legged on the floor the 
congregation sat, Indian style; and barefoot, that mark of 
reverence that stretches to India all the way from Palestine.” 
Then about the marriage service of that village church, he says: 
“Central in Hindu ceremony is the sacred fire and bride and 
bridegroom go three times round it before making their vows. 
The church had a cross placed at the chancel steps and the 
Christian pair go three times round that. Instead of a wedding 
ring, India has a marriage necklace. In the Christian wedding 
the priest sanctifies it at the altar before it is put on the bride’s 
neck. An old village custom is taken up into the church service 
when the end of the bridegroom’s scarf is tied to the bride’s 
saree, these two whom God has joined together.’ Foster 
remarks: “‘Nowhere as I have wandered about the world, have 
I felt so much that the roots of the Church go down to the: soil 
as in these Telegu villages.” 

But the indigenous Church is not yet a fact even in vale 
India. What may be conceded at best is that the churches are 
growing aware of the problem of indigenization at this level 
and are facing it. The other day, Bishop Newbigin of the 
Church of South India, renowned theologian and author of 
South India Diary, said that the churches in India should enlist 
the support of the best sociological understanding of the nature of 
Indian village society and culture, if they are to do Christian 
work in the villages of India with a surer grasp of the Christian 
goals for a village and the best means of achieving them. It 
has been reported that the churches in Africa have been receiv- 
ing the help of the best anthropological studies in their approach 
to indigenous culture. It is well that they should. 
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The higher culture of India 


So far I have spoken about the problem of indigenous 
Christianity in relation to village society and culture. Certainly 
villages form the bulk of India and, therefore, what happens 
on this plane is very significant. But if the question is asked 
whether there has been a real interpretation of Christianity in 
terms of the higher culture of India, that represented by the 
Brahmins and the so-called higher castes of Indian society as 
well as by the religious and philosophical seekers of the Hindu 
religion, one must confess that Christianity in India by and 
large remains on this plane a potted plant. 

No doubt the teachings of Christ and His personality as a 
teacher have attracted and challenged the cultured Hindu 
from the time of Ram Mohan Roy. The Hindu religious 
movements of the last century and a half are testimony to the 
serious attempts made to meet the challenge of Christianity. 
Sometimes the attempt has been to redefine Hinduism in the 
light of the Christian ideas and ideals ; sometimes it has been 
to defend orthodox Hinduism against the Christian religion and 
its values ; and again, it has been to redefine Christ and His 
teachings so that they may be given a place in the religious fold 
of Hinduism. I have no doubt that some of these attempts 
have been and will be valuable as allies of the Church in giving 
an Indian interpretation of the Gospel. For instance, there 
may be a great deal of truth in the claim that Mahatma Gandhi 
has given the Sermon on the Mount an Indian interpretation 
and applied it to give ethical meaning to the fight for freedom 
and democracy ; and as such, if properly evaluated in the light 
of the wholeness of the Christian faith, it may have value not 
only for the Indian Church but for the Church throughout the 
world. But the Gandhian contribution to political ethics 
remains submerged in the Gandhian concept of man which 
knows neither sin nor redemption. When everything has been 
said regarding the value of the non-Christian answers to the 
challenge of Christianity, the Church has to confront seriously the 
metaphysical and religious systems of Hinduism, if it is to become 
indigenous. The nature of Hinduism is such that it can absorb 
and accommodate whatever new religion and new ideas turn 
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up in the course of history, provided they make no claims to 
exclusiveness or uniqueness. In this light one can understand 
the oft-repeated statement of C. Rajagopalachari, first Indian 


’ Governor-General of India and now Prime Minister of Madras, 


that the future of Christianity in India lies in its absorption. 
So the cultured Hindu looks at the Christian ideas and ideals 
with favour because they can be absorbed and given a place in 
the Hindu system of thought. Christ Himself may be included 
as one of the personal gods in the Hindu religion. But the 
proclamation of Christ as Lord, as the one Mediator between 
Man and God or as the only name by which men may be saved, 
he will consider as so much Western garb. He will dismiss it 
a priort without further ado. 

As a result the reaction of the members of the Church has 
been one of fear lest indigenization will turn out to be the 
denial of the very core of the Gospel, namely, its uniqueness. 
This deadlock between the Church and cultured India remains 
to this day. Perhaps, as shown in the attitude of some of the 
leaders of the Indian Church at the Bangkok Conference of the 
East Asian Church leaders, church leaders and members 
generally have become more “defensive” against the Hindu 
approach, which in the name of nationalism tends today to 
become dominant as, for example, in the Sir S. Radhakrishnan 
Commission Report on university reorganization. But it is a 
deadlock that isolates the Church from cultured India. And 
it is a deadlock that prevents the Indian nation from listening 
to the divine Word which alone can judge and redeem its 
cultural tradition and convert it into a true foundation for the 
new society which Free India is called upon to build today. 
In the large-scale redefinition of man-in-society that is taking 
place today in India, as she faces her task of bringing social 
and cultural content to the new political freedom, this deadlock 
will prevent Christian insights being properly given or received. 
Therefore, in evangelism and in social life, it has far-reaching 
effects. Both in the communication of the Gospel and in 
obedience to it, the Indian Church fails. 
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The ashram movement 


In the last decade, the pioneer in the field of indigenization 
has been the ashram movement. Ashram in the Hindu religious 
tradition has been a centre where the religious teacher, the 
Guru, lived with his disciples, the chelas, on the principle of 
simple living, high thinking and religious devotion, and spread 
light around. They were a religious community living on the 
neighbourhood which they served. This Hindu form has been 
taken up as a means of Christian evangelism and social service 
by pioneering Christian groups, to replace the highly organized 
and institutionalized Western missionary methods. About 
twenty-five to thirty Christian ashrams are now in existence in 
different parts of India. Go to Tiruppatur in the South. In 
the morning and in the evening you go to a chapel built exactly 
like an Indian temple, and the worship is Indian and Christian. 
The senior members of an ashram usually go about in saffron 
robes like the sanyasins of India. Common manual labour is 
one of their daily disciplines. They run institutions like hospitals 
and schools and poor homes; but like the sages of old they 
seek to maintain a sense of detachment from them. In one 
ashram I know, they close down their institutions during 
certain periods to find the time to tour around and live in the 
villages, spreading the good news. The ashrams no doubt 
speak a language the villagers understand. The villagers cannot 
easily appreciate the paid mission worker ; but they do under- 
stand and revere the wandering mendicant, the sadhu, living on 
their charity and preaching a message to them. The sadhu 
belongs to the indigenous tradition. - The ashram movement has 
rightly challenged the churches to indigenize, not only their 
ways of worship and means of evangelism, but also their 
organizational, institutional and economic structure. Certainly, 
the ashrams have made a very valuable contribution, especially 
in relating the Gospel to village culture. But it must still be 
said that the ashram movement has not fulfilled the hope it 
raised a decade ago when it began, that they would become 
centres of theological and intellectual ferment in the Church, 
where the Church and cultured India would effectively meet. 
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The task 


In the early centuries of the Christian Church, when men 
well-versed in Hellenistic thought and life accepted the Gospel 
and entered the Church, they had the courage to confront 
Greek thought and culture and sought to interpret the divine- 
human personality and redeeming work of Christ in their terms. 
It created heresies and endless theological battles in the Church, 
but that was a risk they had to take, to understand Christ for 
themselves and interpret Him to those outside. The task of giving 
an Indian interpretation to Christianity calls for the same hard 
intellectual labour, religious adventure and courage on the part 
of the saints, prophets and scholars of the Church in India. 
There is a special task for those Christians who, as cultured 
intellectuals or religious seekers, have in their own lives struggled 
to understand the person and work of Christ in terms of their 
ancient culture and religion before they decided for the Gospel 
and the Church. Men like Sadhu Sundar Singh, the saint, and 
Vamana Tlak, the poet, have given in their own lives and 
work a foretaste of a truly indigenous Christianity. For histor- 
ical reasons, however, there have been only a few such in the 
Indian Church. From them, certainly, has come the leadership 
for unity and indigenous thinking in the churches. But the 
“rethinking’”’ of Christianity in India that some of them have 
done has not been of the magnitude that the task demands. 
The Indian Church has still to wait for a truly indigenous 
interpretation of the Gospel that does adequate justice to its 
uniqueness and catholicity and makes it intelligible to the 
Indian in his own language. The Church has the duty to make 
the Gospel intelligible, though not to make it acceptable. And in 
this the churches throughout the world should stand by the 
Indian Church, instilling in her courage to undertake the task, 
providing her with the necessary tools, and always reminding 
her that the Church’s one foundation is Jesus Christ, her Lord. 


Revolution in Asia and Nationalism 
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The old world order and two world wars 


Although the first world war which took place from 1914 
to 1918 was essentially an internal struggle among the great 
powers of Europe, no special attention was paid to it except 
that it was called ‘“The Great War’ or “World War’’. This 
shows clearly that the world order that preceded it was primarily 
a European-centred order. The historical significance of this 
great conflict can be found in the fact that, perhaps against the 
intention of the peoples of the nations who played the leading 
role in it, the war brought to an end in a very impressive way 
the period of history in which world politics and economics 
were centralized in Europe and in which modern Western Europ- 
ean culture was considered to be the standard. 

Benjamin Cremieux describes this situation in his Inguiétude 
et reconstruction, essai sur la littérature daprés guerre (1931) : 
“During the war, the great war seemed to wedge itself into the 
individual and racial life only slightly. In other words, it 
presented two important problems: (1) to individuals, the 
problem of death, and (2) to races, the problem of victory. 
Both are problems that seem to have been solved with the 
return of peace... But even alter’ the peacesticaty o1mto1e 
was concluded, the life of yesterday did not return, and instead 
the people had to face the destruction of the old world.’ This 
French critic takes the problem primarily in the realm of 
literature and thought, but it can be said that the situation 
was the same in the sphere of politics and economics. 

As for the point, “‘the life of yesterday did not return, and 
instead the people had to face the destruction of the old 
world”, the blow of the second world war was even more 
serious and decisive. As far as the politics and economics of 
the capitalistic world are concerned, the second world war was 
nothing but the second explosion caused by the contradictions 
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in the world situation. The first world war was fought over 
these very contradictions, which remained with no complete 
solution in spite of the miserable killing and the series of great 
efforts by the League of Nations and international conferences 
held both before and after the first world war. The situation 
was such that the economy of the advanced capitalistic nations, 
who had no monopolistic, stable market, came to a crisis at 
the time of the world panic of 1929-1930. At that time the 
“have nations” enforced the principles of economic blocking as 
decided on by the member nations of the British Empire at 
the Ottawa conference. This drove the “have-not nations” 
into a corner; they eventually became the Axis powers and 
thus “‘enemies’” in the second world war. Therefore it was 
obvious that this had set the stage for the second catastrophe. 
The most civilized nations, those who represented the wisdom 
of mankind in the twentieth century, dared to dash into the 
second world war, in an effort to solve by force the problems 
confronting them, knowing full well that this was the most 
foolish way to try to resolve the contradictions. This is the 
reason why the post-war situation of today should be considered 
much more as a cultural crisis of mankind than that after the 
first world war. We should not fail to see this deeper cultural 
crisis behind the diplomatic tension between the Kremlin and 
the Pentagon, which is superficially considered by many to be 
the root of the present international uncertainty. 

It seems to me that it is an instinctive tendency of non- 
Asian peoples to see the present situation of Asia mainly in 
terms of the conflict between America and Russia. This, of 
course, is not without reason. However, I must add that the 
problem of the present and future of Asia should also be con- 
sidered in connection with the question of what Western 
civilization, since the time of the industrial revolution, has and 
has not accomplished. 


The struggle against foreign imperialistic powers and the internal 
struggles against feudalism and despotism 


The world order that counted capitalistic, industrialized 
nations as cultured nations grew up in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries centring on England. The three Axis powers 
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_ who challenged the remains of this old order, which had been 
badly cracked by the first world war, were successively defeated 
seven years ago — first Italy, then Germany, then Japan. The 
primary aim of the Allied powers in the second world war was 
to overthrow the Axis powers, but in the process the old order 
(which was already in a state of partial paralysis) was completely 
destroyed. 

In October, 1950, the eleventh International Conference of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations was held in Lucknow, India, 
and several delegates from Japan participated. The last time 
Japan had joined in such a conference was in 1936. Although 
this was an interval of only fourteen years, there is no period 
in the history of the world which equalled this short time in 
the rapidity and extent of the changes in the importance of 
“Pacific Relations”. In 1936 Japan seemed to be a problem 
nation to the great powers in the West. But by 1950 she had 
lost her independence and was almost completely under the 
control of the United States, whereas most of the other Asian 
peoples had either won their independence or were awakened 
and had nearly achieved their freedom. To Asian peoples who 
suffered a great deal in the national movements for freedom 
and independence, the fact that the old balance of power and 
the structure of the imperialistic colonial rule had been destroyed 
in all of Asia before Japan was defeated, is equally as important 
as the fact of the Japanese unconditional surrender. Asian 
races which had been under the old colonial rule took Japan’s 
retreat as the opportunity to refuse to return to their old rulers. 
Not only an aroused national pride encouraged them to become 
brave fighters, but also, it is said, the modern arms which the 
Japanese army brought in and did not take out made it technic- 
ally possible for them to fight against the colonial powers. 
Japanese imperialists, carried away by the invader’s ambition 
to gain control of Asia in place of the Western powers, 
played the historic role of releasing Asian peoples from the 
iron hand of invaders in general. In this connection, it can be 
said that they accidentally played the part of Mephistopheles. 

However, while talking of the present Asian revolution and 
Asian nationalism, we must not neglect the fact that it was not 
only the power of foreign rulers that the people were struggling 
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to break. When Asia was first invaded by Europe, Asian 
countries were a combination of despotic native rulers and 
politically helpless subjects. In this period of colonial or 
semi-colonial rule, those of the powerful upper class who most 
benefitted from the traditional despotic rule unashamedly: 
joined hands with foreign powers, and betrayed their own 
peoples by standing against their movement for freedom. 
Asian people experienced this betrayal too often, and learned 
through bitter experience that the struggle against foreign 
imperialism must be accompanied by a national struggle against 
feudalism and despotism. Accordingly it was quite natural that 
they should regard the end of the second world war as an 
opportunity not only to overthrow the foreign powers but also 
to check the return or continuation of their own former political 
rulers. 

We find a typical example of this tendency in the People’s 
Government of New China. Asian peoples, except the Japanese, 
have never shared the benefits of a capitalist economy ; rather 
they have always been victims of capitalist exploitation. 
Westerners must realize that Asia did not choose this situation ; 
she was forced into it. In the West industrialization and 
capitalization may seem to be synonymous. But Asians who, 
in the process of emancipation need and hope for the indus- 
trialization of their countries, for the reasons stated above, do 
not want to identify industrialization with capitalization. The 
Red China of Mao-Tsetung and the India of the National 
Congress could do nothing else than fight British imperialist 
rule, and at the same time engage in a struggle against capitalism 
which, of necessity, caused both countries to emphasize socialist 
economic principles. We cannot be optimistic, however, as to 
whether Indian revolutionists can put their socialist principles 
into practice as they push for economic reorganization. We 
also are not sure how far Indian capitalists, who have supported 
the National Congress financially, will go in supporting the new 
economic policy. 

However, Asian peoples should not be blamed if they are 
afraid of falling into the same tragic situation as the European 
countries during the capitalist period, when they competed 
with each other in grasping monopolistic markets and colonies, 
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and thus were forced to fight each other twice in a very short 
period, using all the techniques of the civilization of which they 
were so proud. 


Echoing feelings among Asian peoples 


I was asked to write an article on “‘the economic revolution 
in Asia — economic factors and how they are changing Asia’. 
Surely when we consider Asia we must consider economics, 
and it is obvious that economic factors will be the key in decid- 
ing the future of Asia. But may I say that such a one-sided 
point of view — discussing the situation in Asia today first 
and foremost from the economic side — is peculiar to people 
who have been trained for a long time to see Asia as 
European colonies and markets for European industries. 
In connection with such a general prejudice, I would like 
to refer to the following passages from Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
opening address to the Lucknow conference. ““You won't 
truly understand us even if you discuss our economic, 
social, political and other problems. If you want to understand 
us, you must see much deeper, and understand the distress 
and agony nestled within the heart of Asia.’ The solution of 
this distress is “‘the load which we must bear and which nobody 
but we can solve. Other people can help, or interrupt, but 
they can’t solve it for us”. 

Asia is gaining her independence, and there are many 
problems piled up before the leaders who have concentrated 
their energy on uniting all movements towards freedom. To 
improve the standard of living, to conquer the illiteracy of 
from eighty to ninety per cent of the whole population — these 
are great problems, and in order to solve them the people must 
be assured of some basic economic security, since now many 
are so poor that they have to force their children into work 
even though they have to pay the penalty of breaking the 
compulsory education law. The contrast between the wealthy 
and the poor in all Asian nations is extreme. Therefore, even 
though we manage to increase the national income, this will 
help mainly those who are already rich, and at best it will 
merely increase the possibility of guaranteeing the lowest 
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standard of living to more people. The pressure of the population 
on the country’s food supply is very great. 

How can we plan an economic system that will not endanger 
political independence ? The problem is to get rid of the crip- 
pled, dependent colonial economy, and to eliminate the remainder 
of the colonial economic plan which was carried out only for 
the convenience of the foreign rulers, in other words, to construct 
a new national economy. This can be done only by a plan of 
industrialization from which everyone expects so much, but 
from which we cannot hope for a quick solution because so 
much time and technique are required. If there is no way but 
to plan the accumulation of capital for industrialization from 
the profits of our own primitive industries, we must expect 
that the tempo of industrialization will be very slow. On the 
other hand, in the political field, the clash of interests, which 
has been submerged until now in the greater struggle for national 
freedom, may come to the surface. There is no single nation 
that is stable, or that is working along definitely planned lines, 
although there may be those who are in a position to work 
more freely and with greater resources than the Japanese, who 
have been under occupation armies and packed into four little 
islands for a long time. 


Asian nationalism 


Other peoples will be able to understand better the material 
and economic factors than the national feeling in the heart of 
Asian people. One cannot understand the things that one does 
not want to understand. Only the friends of the oppressed can 
understand the potential power of the present Asian revolution. 
Asian nationalism today is based on the people’s memory of 
the colonial rule of yesterday. Because of this, there exists a 
strong echoing feeling among all Asian peoples, though a united 
Asian community has not yet been established. As Edgar 
McInnis of Canada said at the Lucknow conference, “‘In Asia, 
as a matter of fact, the victory of Red China is primarily a 
victory of nationalism. This fact is more important than the 
ideological significance of the victory of communism.”’ Asian 
delegates who expressed this view were not so impressed by the 
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discussion that Russian control will replace the control of 
Western nations in Asia, or that Red China will be used as an 
instrument of Russian imperialism to enslave all of Asia. To 
Asian people it is unbelievable that China, who has suffered so 
much to gain her freedom and independence, would become the 
subject of Russia and thus be directed by Moscow, just as she 
had achieved her long-held hope of emancipation. 

The new Asia, so young in independence and freedom, 
knows her weakness both in economic and military power. Then 
what is the strength that supports her from within ? It is well 
expressed in the address of Jawaharlal Nehru at Lucknow 
entitled, ““Towards the Understanding of Asia’. We are 
particularly impressed by his request that the whole world 
recognize that Asian nationalism is on the march and can never 
be stopped. He sees the Asia of today in the process of world 
history. He does not speak as an Indian statesman or as an 
Asian, but as the voice of humanity itself. Asian nationalism, 
for which he speaks, is essentially different from that which 
blindly or sometimes consciously leads us to become irrational 
and instinctive, exclusive and self-righteous — it is something 
more rational and open. It may be called a kind of new nation- 
alism. Rabindranath Tagore has urged Japan not to accept 
the organized selfishness of nationalism as a religion, after the 
example of the West, even though she has learned many things 
from Western culture. It seems to me that Nehru’s nationalism 
— standing against the old type and overcoming it — gives 
promise of a new form of nationalism in the future. 

On the other hand, when we consider the panel discussions 
of the Lucknow conference, we can understand that Nehru’s 
remark touched on a point which Western representatives were 
not willing to understand. Even people who were not Asian, 
but who were interested enough to join in the conference, still 
think of the future of New Asia in terms of their own conven- 
ience, and are eager to give direction from that standpoint, 
and then they wonder why these suggestions do not work out 
as they wish, In this respect it may be no exaggeration to 
conclude that the Western and Asian representatives at Luck- 
now considered the same theme together, but discussed it in 
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different dimensions and parted without any mutual under- 
standing or conclusions. 

At present the characteristic of Western people’s interest in 
_Asian nationalism is that they concentrate on its relationship 
with communism. This was pointed out by William Macmahon 
Ball in his report to the Lucknow conference called ‘Notes on 
Nationalism and Communism in the Far East’’. The govern- 
ments of the West wonder what role the Asian peoples can play 
in relationships between the West and Russia, especially 
between the United States and the U.S.S.R., or in short, how 
much they will serve the West. Needless to say this is not the 
Asian approach to the problem. This kind of thinking is all 
the more remarkable because it is identifiable as the same 
thinking which causes Westerners to think of the Asian revo- 
lution in terms of economic factors. 

The important point, however, is this: such an attitude on 
the part of former rulers, either native or foreign, is driving 
the nationalism of Asia, which is still partly in the colonial 
stage, into a united front with the communist revolution. 
Those who censure the corruption of ruling power from the 
socialist standpoint, those who attack the evil of police politics 
from the democratic standpoint, and those who raise their 
voices against racial discrimination in the laws of other nations, 
as expressed in “Capitulation Ottomane’’ (words used by the 
French newspaper Figaro in criticizing the Japanese-American 
Administrative Agreement) — these are all immediately 
classed as communists. This may make it easier for the 
consciences of those who desire to suppress them. It is uncer- 
tain whether those European nations, who are eager to shake 
hands with the ultra-conservatives in Asia because of their 
own near-sighted interests, intend to help Asian nationalism 
to grow democratically, or to hinder it. 

I do not think Asian nationalism exists in isolation from 
external conditions. Recently-emancipated Asian countries are 
not strong either economically or militarily. Therefore, I feel 
there is a great probability of their being easily influenced by 
foreign civilizations. Will Asian nationalism develop in the way 
Jawaharlal Nehru has optimistically prophesied, or will it be 
hardened into more sterile forms like exclusivism or 
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ultranationalism ? This cannot be decided only by the hopes of the 
Asian peoples. The last half century of Japanese history is in 
one sense an ominous example. 

I was asked in this article to refer to “the place of the Church 
in this revolutionary period’. How hard it is for the strong 
to be the friend of the weak and to really understand their 
situation. How hard it is for those who are occupying a country 
to understand the feeling of the occupied. How often the 
sentiment from a past age becomes fertile soil for the develop- 
ment of an unrealistic viewpoint in making plans for the future. 
We, the Japanese, have just begun to learn this in a realistic 
manner after reflecting on our past imperialistic and militaristic 
record, and after our experiences during six years and eight 
months of occupation. To build the bridge of understanding 
and friendship between peoples whose positions are different — 
in this regard the Church has a great work to do in Asia and 
in the whole world. There has never been a period in which 
the task of the Church has been as great as today. This is a 
very simple answer, but truth is always very simple. 


a 
.. 


Towards the Responsible University 
in India‘ 


D. G. MosEs 


Perhaps the most fundamental point to be kept in mind in 
any discussion of the university problem in India is that, in 
the main, there has been no intelligent awareness of the very 
existence of a problem. The major Indian universities were 
established by the British authorities over a hundred years ago 
and they have just grown. They were entirely unconnected 
with the old Indian tradition of education ; nor was there any 
possibility of linking them with the ancient universities of 
India, for they were institutions of the dim past, of the fifth 
and twelfth centuries A.D. The other universities that have 
come into being in the last fifty years, and they are many, 
have not started with any clear definition of purpose or 
restatement of aim, but have been content to be mere duplic- 
ations of the former, with minor modifications. Apart from 
the recognition that universities are places of higher education 
and that India needed more and more of that commodity, 
there has been no other conscious motive operating in their 
founding. As in the origin, so in the growth and development 
of the universities, there has been a lamentable lack of critical 
awareness of the university problem. Perhaps in an age domi- 
nated by the laissez faire attitude in every department of life, 


nothing else could be expected. Perhaps also the fact that the 


large majority of the Indian universities were established dur- 
ing the days of subservience to the British imperial power, may 
account for the absence of originality of aim or desire for change. 
It is indeed true that in the last one hundred years Education 
Commissions and University Commissions have enquired into 
the working of higher educational institutions and universities 
and made their reports. The latest and the most comprehensive 


1 This article is taken from Christian Witness to the Idea of a Responsible 
University, preparatory pamphlet for the Christian Professors’ Consultation, 
Bandung, Indonesia, Christmas, 1952. 
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is the report of the University Education Commission appointed 
by the Government of Free India in 1948.* This is indeed an 
exhaustive document, and does tackle boldly the problems 
facing university education. But it is a question if this mighty 
tome has been read even by the important people connected 
with university administration. One is not aware if many 
universities have taken the report seriously and are endeavour- 
ing to introduce the changes recommended by the Commission. 
So, in the main, it is true that the large majority of university 
teachers and university administrations are fatally ignorant 
of the very existence of a crisis in the university. 

It is necessary to keep this fact in mind because it will 
make us realize the long road we have to travel before we can 
do anything in the way of remoulding the university nearer to 
our hearts’ desire, and the amount of clear thinking, sustained 
enthusiasm and resoluteness of purpose any Christian group 
would need to produce any effect. 


The climate of thought in our universities today 


_ The climate of thought in our universities has been the 
same as has been characteristic of the liberal universities of 
the West in the recent past. Its chief elements are faith in 
the method of science, the exercise of analytical reason and a 
general indifference to the supernatural. With the coming of 
Western inductive and experimental sciences there came also 
the scientific method, the way of laying bare the secrets of 
nature. This was an altogether new technique for India. While 
India was famous in the distant past for her advances in the 
sciences of astronomy and mathematics, her essential genius was 
not in the analytical, experimental approach, but philosophical 
contemplation and intuitive understanding. Synthesis was the 
grand motif of all her intellectual endeavour. The empirical 
approach, the experimental study of things and processes came 
to Indian universities with all the prestige it had gained by 
practical successes in the West, and it was taken up with 
enthusiasm by Indian men of science, except that, it should be 


1 See “University Education and Religious Syncretism in Asia’, by HEN- 
DRIK KRAEMER, The Student World, I, 1951, p. 37, for an analysis of this report. 
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remembered, it did not become part of the mental furniture of 
the scientists here. It was an exotic plant transferred to a soil 
of very different ingredients ; there was nothing in India to 
correspond to the Renaissance and the Reformation of the West. 
Therefore, it was held rootless and it could not have the same 
productive effects in India. Besides, university education was 
mainly bookish, and with very little facilities for independent 
experimental work in the universities, the products of the 
scientific method had little influence on the thinking of the 
students of science. The state of affairs is different today, for 
in the last twenty years and especially after the birth of 
independence, many technological institutions and institutions 
for pure research have come into being, and they have encour- 
aged increasing numbers of students and scholars to use the 
methods and achieve results. Still it cannot be said that the 
scientific way of approach has become universal. 

One other reason for the lack of deep rootage of the scien- 
tific method in the Indian university mind is the fact that the 
theoretical presuppositions of this method are alien to Indian 
inherited ideas. It is in truth an ideological conflict between 
the East and the West in regard to the concept of man. The 
dominant idea of the East is that all reality is an expression 
of one single spiritual principle and that the supreme effort of 
man is to achieve oneness with this all-pervading principle. 
Since nature is also a manifestation, it may be at a different 
level, of this fundamental reality, it is the function of man not to 
analyse it and exploit it for his own purposes but to strive for 
a profound unity of being with everything in the universe. A 
communion with nature by mystical intuition and not conquest 
of nature by rational analysis and technical skill is the ideal, 
whereas for Western man the distinction between the ego and 
the non-ego has been fundamental. Nature, non-ego, is man’s 
domain, and it is to be used as an instrument for his well being. 
The distinction of one object from another by analysis, the 
bringing into service of this knowledge acquired by discursive 
reason for the purposes of the self are the essential ingredients 
of the Western attitude to nature. This leads to other emphases ; 
for instance, the reality of time, the belief in progress, freedom 
of thought and action. 
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The unfortunate thing about this conflict is that it has not 
been really fought out at a deeper level, in the open and with 
full awareness, resulting in a new ideological emergent. What 
has happened is an uncritical super-imposition of the new set 
of ideas implied in modern science on the old inherited set. The 
old assumptions regarding man and his relation to the world 
have been kept as an underlayer, not repudiated or readjusted, 
but just allowed to remain in one part of the mind without 
actually functioning. Of course, this is entirely in line with 
India’s traditional way of dealing with new ideas, new culture 
and new religions. It is wrongly termed syncretistic, for syn- 
cretism is absorbing of new ideas into one’s own system after 
modification of the old and new. Perhaps a better word to 
express India’s method would be accommodation. It is to 
make room for the new set of ideas, make them live in close 
proximity to the old ideas, to be used as occasion demands. It 
is well illustrated in India’s religious history. Hinduism is not 
one religion; it is a forest of religions from primitive poly- 
theism through all the intervening varieties to philosophical 
monism. 

The result of this unresolved and unrecognized conflict has 
been that it has made the Indian scientific mind an intellectually 
split personality. Mental compartmentalization is a common 
feature of the Indian university world. The formula has been : 
in the laboratory the experimental method of science, in the 
home and outside the traditional view of man and the world. 
This is obviously a state of unstable equilibrium and cannot 
long continue. But there are few evidences of coming to grips 
with the problem. 

Another ingredient in the climate of thought in Indian uni- 
versities is secular humanism. This one world view is common 
among both university staff and students. It shows itself 
in a general indifference to religion, an unconcern about 
religious beliefs and practices. There is a growing scepticism 
about the affirmations of religion because of a feeling that 
modern science has made the God-hypothesis unnecessary. It 
must be remembered that in India much of the inherited religious 
faith was too other-worldly and life-negating, and many of the 
social injustices had a religious sanction. This has been a 
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contributory cause of the rapidly spreading scepticism among 
the educated classes. It is true a number of the iniquitous 
social institutions have been destroyed or are in the process of 
liquidation. But the motive forces for their abolition have come 
from outside, like the Christian missionary movement and the 
spread of Western democratic ideals. So there is a justified 
suspicion of everything religious and a desire not to have any- 
thing to do with it. At the same time it is no attitude of open 
hostility to religion ; it is only a feeling of its supreme irrelev- 
ance. Instead what is thought necessary is that men should be 
moral, live at peace with one another, and use the opportunities 
which science gives to create the conditions for a better and 
fuller life for man. 

A third current of thought in the universities of India 
today is the belief in democracy and all that it implies about 
the liberty, equality and fraternity of man. In one sense, this 
was the unique contribution of Indian universities to the coun- 
try at large. For it was in the universities that the torch of 
liberty was lighted by the writings of English poets and philos- 
ophers, and it was university men who were in the vanguard 
in the struggle for national independence. But here again it is 
interesting to note that belief in democracy and in freedom is 
not held with an awareness of its basic presuppositions. The 
roots of democracy are really to be found in the Hebrew- 
Christian tradition. It is because God is the Father that all 
men are brothers and equal. It is because God cares for the 
individual, that in fact He is willing to lay down His own life 
for his redemption, that no man can be used as a mere means 
but only as an end in himself. These are the germinal ideas 
behind democracy ; they have been forgotten by the West. But 
in the East they have no roots at all in the inherited system of 
ideas. So what is happening in India is the colossal experiment of 
founding a democratic form of government without its original 
religious tap roots. How far this experiment can succeed, 
made to stand on a secular humanism, time only will declare. 


The revolutionary forces operating in the country as a whole 


In the country at large the revolutionary force that has 
been moving millions is a militant nationalism. Leadership in 
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this movement came, if not from the university directly, 
indirectly from university-trained men. It had its early begin- 
nings sixty years ago, grew to a mighty and a disciplined force 
in our own decade, and achieved the national freedom of a 
whole subcontinent. In its turn it affected the universities in 
India by capturing the youthful enthusiasm and idealism of 
students, making them realize that the university had a res- 
ponsibility to the country and impelling them to take part in 
the national struggle. It was the cry for freedom, independence, 
self-determination, democracy. But it has still to establish 
economic democracy. Initial successes even in this realm have 
been won, but in a vast country like India with a deeply 
entrenched capitalistic system, there is a long way yet to go. 

One expression of this nationalism in the cultural and reli- 
gious fields has been a conscious attempt to rediscover the 
ancient cultural values and religious ideas and to reclothe 
them in modern terms. In some cases, it has been narrowly 
partisan in character, encouraging a tendency to regard every- 
thing in the national past as glorious, to believe that all that is 
needful for the new age and changed conditions is found in the 
country’s past. But in the main, it has been a healthy endeavour, 
and for the first time in India’s history it has been possible to say 
“no” to some of the outmoded concepts of the past by conscious 
suppression and elimination. On the other hand, an indirect’ 
effect of the cultural and religious revivalism has been to 
engender an attitude of resistance to every religious or cultural 
concept coming from the outside. This is practically true of 
the student world. It has prevented a frank facing of the 
different philosophies of life in an objective, scientific way, 
suppressed free enquiry and placed a taboo on the discussion 
of ultimate questions. 

Another force of equal dynamism operating in contemporary 
India is the ever-widening desire in the masses for social equal- 
ity and economic security. The masses in India, while still 
illiterate, have been roused to their depths; they feel it is 


_ possible to improve their lot and they are determined to do it. 


No longer is their attitude one of passive acquiescence in the 
status quo; the doctrine of Karma which gave a religious 
sanction to the existing stratification of society has been 
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repudiated, and there is a restless desire to improve their social 
and economic status. The growing influence of socialism and 
communism in the political life of the country is a proof of this 
new awareness. Increasing industrialization has upset the old 
agricultural economy of the country, and there is a large transfer 
of population from the villages to the cities. Life in the cities, 
with its different pattern of living and experience of the prac- 
tical effects of technology, and the familiarity. with new ideas 
have aggravated the social unrest and deepened the desire for 
economic freedom. 

In the third place, perhaps the most momentous change 
taking place in contemporary India is the slow but sure break- 
ing up of. the centuries-old, joint-family system and caste dis- © 
tinctions. They are of course, not completely broken, but the first 
cracks have appeared, and in ancient social structures it is the 
first dent, the initial crack, which is difficult to make. But 
once the crack has developed, the final fall cannot be long 
delayed. 

Gandhism or what is called the Sarvodaya Movement is 
another factor to be reckoned with in the new India of today. 
It is essentially a religious movement having its inspiration in 
the life and teachings of Mahatma Gandhi. It is not a wide- 
spread movement nor is it embraced by many of the younger 
generation. Its leaders are Hindus of the older generation and 
they are seeking to introduce a new economic and social order 
on the basis of religious reformation. A classless society, a 
peaceful world are the ideals, but they are to be achieved non- 
violently and by voluntary goodwill. 


Effect on universities of the forces operating in the country 


All the above-mentioned forces have had their influence on 
the universities. They have contributed to the democratization 
of the university. The number of students coming from the 
lower middle classes has increased, and within the university 
caste distinctions are becoming practically extinct. More and 
more women are joining the universities and this has tremendous 
social implications. The universities have been challenged to 
contribute by way. of new knowledge and new techniques to 
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the refashioning of the economic life of the country. The 
emphasis is shifting from a purely arts education to a purely 
scientific one. Economic motives dominate the student in his 
studies and the general attitude to education is utilitarian. 


Some glaring defects of the universities in India 


1. We have already pointed out that the greatest defect in 
our Indian universities is that not many are seriously aware 
that the university is in crisis. Not to be aware of the 
disease is worse than having it. 

2. Many universities are still mainly teaching and examin- 
ing bodies, and the two functions of a university, namely, 
teaching and research, are in serious disproportion. 

3. By the emphasis on examinations, universities have 
unduly strengthened the economic and utilitarian motive of the 
student in seeking for higher education. 

4. The unplanned expansion of the universities in the way 
of new departments of studies has militated against their unity. 
Departments have built walls round themselves and there 
is no free communication. The professors in the university 
are experts in their own subjects, but know practically 
nothing of studies other than their own. The result is, nothing 
is being achieved in the way of a synoptic view of the world. 

5. Indian universities have hardly realized that they have 
a social responsibility. There is no concentrated endeavour to 
make the problems that face society today their own and to 
give well-thought-out and scientific help to meet them. Much 
less are they the intellectual conscience of society. 

6. There is a cultural crisis in the university. The present 
eagerness for a scientific education and the necessity for it in 
an economically backward country like India, has resulted in 
the coming into being of several purely scientific colleges and 
technological institutes. Students trained in these institutions 
are going back as technical experts but with very little general 
education. They have knowledge of the means but no insight 
into ends. Culture is concerned with the evaluation and choice 
between ends. Our present university education is fast tending 
towards technological success and cultural failure. 
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7. The universities in India are silent on the ultimate 
philosophies of life. Because of the exigencies of the historical 
situation and the political danger that religious conflicts 
threaten, an unholy taboo has been set on any religious discus- 
sion. This has meant that the student who comes to the uni- 
versity goes away from it after four to six years without ever 
being confronted by an ultimate philosophy of life. He is not 
even encouraged to think out for himself, scientifically and as 
objectively as possible, a Weltanschauung. 

8. A healthy, invigorating, enriching community life is a 
present unreality, though it may be a future possibility. Uni- 
versities are mostly non-residential, colleges are overcrowded, 
the proportion of staff to students is large, and the student has 
very few facilities for an intellectually and socially enriching 
community life. 


The task of the Christian in the Indian universities 


What can the Christian do in the university situation today ? 
The temptation is great to answer this question with a defeatist 
“not much’. For after all the Christian in the Indian univers- 
ities is in such a hopeless minority, and the defects in the 
system are so deeply entrenched, that one can understand the 
temptation to passive though reluctant acquiescence in the 
status quo. But the Christian cannot yield to this temptation. 
He would be unfaithful to all that his Master has taught him 
of the little leaven in the lump and the little flock being given 
the Kingdom. Besides, “responsibility” is the keyword guid- 
ing all his practical living, and if that is so, he is bound to be 
faithful to “his station and duties’. It is his faith that he is 
where he is because God has placed him there, and that means 
a sacred and fateful responsibility to the institution to which 
he belongs. He must fearlessly bring to bear his Christian 
insights to help the university to be a responsible university, 
to fulfil the functions which it has under God. 

The Christian’s first task in the university today is to stir 
up in the minds of his Christian and non-Christian colleagues 
an interested and critical awareness of the university problem. 
It is somehow to inject the idea of responsibility into the minds 
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of those connected with the university, to make them realize 
with a passionate urgency that much is wrong with our uni- 
versities, and that if we want to clear at least some of the 
confusion that exists in the outside world, we must put our 
own house in order. The World’s Student Christian Federation 
has done much in the Western countries towards this stirring 
up of interest and opening of the eyes to see the crisis in the 
university. It has now brought its enthusiastic impulse to the 
Christian professors and teachers in the Eastern countries. It 
is now the urgent duty of the Christian in the Indian univers- 
ities to sound the trumpet, to call for study, and to become 
aware of the problem. 

In the second place, the Christian must witness to the 
central conviction of his faith, “In the beginning God’, that 
God is the first term in thought and life. This is needed because 
of the growing secularism in our universities. Secularism is a 
one-world view ; it is a repudiation of the transcendental. But 
man is a spiritual biped ; he is a two-dimensional being created 
to inhabit both time and eternity. Until God becomes the 
centre of his being, his life will be eccentric. Without this 
saving truth, the new opportunities for scientific education will 
result in the production of intellectual giants who are moral 
pygmies. The men who come out of the universities will be 
masters of the science of means but ignorant of the science of 
ends. The very humanism which comes with secularism will be 
changed into its opposite, the annihilation of man. Humanism 
is most insecure without a divine foundation. Because God is 
the Father, all men are brothers. 

In the third place, the Christian in the university is called 
to witness to the fact that man is a “fallen creature’, and that 
in this fall not only his moral nature but his rational nature 
as well is involved. Because of this character, he inevitably 
tends to corrupt even the best he has created. Until he is 
redeemed by the grace of God, by His mighty act in Christ, he 
cannot build the new order he wants to build in this world. 
The Christian is called to repudiate the lie of the secular humanist 
that man is inherently good, that what is wrong with him is 
that he lacks knowledge. He can indeed use his reason to 
unravel the mysteries of nature ; he can indeed scan the stars 
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and dive into the depths of the sea ; he can decipher the inner 
constitution of the remotest star: he can use his technical 
reason to plan and organize. But if he thinks that by the 
increase of knowledge he can remedy the ills from which he is 
suffering, he is much mistaken ; he is succumbing to the pride 
of reason. Until he is remade in his inner nature, comes under 
the obedience of the supreme will, his very achievements in 
the world of nature will be his downfall. The discovery of the 
secret of the atom, and the paralysing fear of the total annihil- 
ation of man by the very discovery, is a parable. It illustrates 
pointedly how nigh is the grandeur of reason to dust, man’s 
intellectual achievements to his own self-extinction. The 
Christian is urgently called to witness to the message of redemp- 
tion in Jesus Christ. 

And finally, the Christian cannot but witness that the truth 
in all its fulness has been revealed in his Lord and Master 
Jesus Christ. He must be able to show that He is the truth 
and that in Him all truths are consummated. Thereby he will 
be recalling the university to a synoptic view of the world 
and man, to a realization of the necessity for integrated know- 
ledge. 

But the Christian’s task in the university cannot even be 
attempted except in fellowship with other Christian members 
of staff and Christian students, this personal fellowship with 
his fellow believers, his Master and Lord being the source and 
centre of it. This is where the Student Christian Movement is 
intimately relevant. It is in living as a “‘creative minority” 
within the university, in the fellowship of thought and prayer, 
that the Christian can help to make the university what it 
ought to be under the will of God. 


Some Trends in Changing Asian Society 


Kyaw THAN 


When we speak of present-day Asia, we are speaking of an 
Asia in ferment. This world in itself is made up of sprawling 
subcontinents, varying cultural patterns and enormous agrarian 
populations. Its age-old philosophical and social orders have 
often been taken for granted by the Asians as unchangeable 
laws of life. This area is also usually looked upon as one where 
great movements of upheaval and violent changes could seldom 
occur. It is possible to describe Asia, a continent of such varying 
patterns and many contrasts, in a variety of contradictory ways, 
each of which would contain some element of truth. Generaliz- 
ations are impossible except for some salient trends. 


Impact of the West 


Asia has been exposed to the vigorous impact of the dynamic 
Western world with its technological emphasis, and its whole 
concept of life and its political and social structures have been 
thoroughly disturbed. The changes taking place in Asia are 
evident, and their ramifications are felt in almost all spheres of 
Asian life. Perhaps the best indication of these changes can be 
gathered from the ordinary day-to-day relationships between 
people — men and women in the street — or from conversations 
at the village well or in public vehicles and along college cor- 
ridors. The outstanding obvious changes in the sphere of 
politics are but symbols and consequences of the general 
“shift” that is taking place. For while the wave of political 
independence and national sovereignty sweeps over Asia, 
there are evidences of the revolution in other spheres of life — 
in the changing climate of thought, the ferment of ideas, the 
reassessment of economics and the new socio-religious relation- 
ships in society. Many of the issues thrown up in Asia through 
the impact of the West and many of the forces liberated through 
the process of current history are still active, and in such a 
situation to try to summarize the important and underlying 
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trends is, to adapt Kitson Clark’s analogy, like trying to paint 
a picture, not of a stretch of river, but of the whole Pacific 
or Indian Ocean in storm, and to do so while the painter is 
himself still tossing on its waves. 


The process so far has been primarily the response or ° 


reaction, “defensive, aggressive or reconstructive’, of culture; 
philosophy and the social order to some outside stimulus. 
While this stimulus had been active throughout the whole 
modern period of Asian history, the difference between the 
preceding years and the present is characterized by the Asian 
consciousness of the part it plays in this world in transition ; 
formerly it was generally a passive factor. 

Some describe this present conscious confrontation in Asia 
as a cultural crisis, while others, like President Nambara of 
Tokyo University, view it as a stage of “‘renascence” in Asia. 
All accepted institutions and ideas — whether of private 
property, of marriage, of metres and forms in poetry, art and 
music — are being questioned as never before. Some welcome 
this, looking upon it as a necessary stage of periodic house- 
cleaning to liberate human relationships from outworn patterns, 
and they are consciously attempting to redefine old ethos and 
bases of human relationships in terms of current contexts and 
environments in Asia. But others view the whole situation 
with pessimism and look upon it as a stage of erosion — erosion 
in the traditional appreciation of indigenous values as known 
of old in the communal life of the nation. 


The “honoured categories” 


We now turn to some specific instances. In Burma, from 
the mountain regions in the north to the narrow coastal strip 
in the south, from the Shan: land in the east to the Arakan 
Yomas in the west, eighty-four out of every one hundred 
Burmans acknowledge the chantings that rise daily from the 
ubiquitous Buddhist monasteries : 

the honour of the Enlightened One knows no measure, 

the honour of the Dharma (Doctrine) knows no measure, 

the honour of the Order (Clergy) knows no measure, 

the honour of the parent knows no measure, 

the honour of the teacher knows no measure. 
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Is it not in acknowledgement of the immeasurable honour 
due the Enlightened One that the wealth of families and kings 
has been dedicated to the erection and decoration of the temples 
and pagodas scattered throughout the country ? Is it not in 
recognition of this honourable Doctrine and for the maintenance 
of its purity that regular synods and councils have been held 
from hoary ages at great expense ? Is it not in acknowledgement 
of the esteemed position of the Clergy that the devout laity fall 
down in the dust by the wayside every time a member of the 
Order passes along the highway ? Is it not an acceptance of 
these statements about the parent and the teacher that they 
have been included in the same category of honour and rank 
with the three precious ‘“‘Jewels’’ — the Buddha, the Doctrine 
and the Order ? 

Age is a qualification for respect, and youth crossing the 
floor in front of a sitting elder is enjoined to bow his head to 
avoid holding it higher than that of the elder. Youth or pupil 
descends to the lower seat either in level or in place when an 
elder or teacher joins the company. 

Yet, questions have been raised against all these honoured 
categories. From the adherents themselves there have been 
“heretical” statements which seek to re-examine the wisdom 
and basis of freezing wealth in the construction and maintenance 
of temples and pagodas when vast sections of society are in 
pressing need. There have been violent criticisms against 
members of the respected Order who, while enjoying privileges 
as its members, have not properly adhered to the Doctrine. 
There have been wholesale questionings of prevailing parental 
authority on a number of matters and also of the bases of 
current teacher-pupil relationships. Cartoons, novels, drama, 
songs and films caricature the blatant departures of the present 
from the past and the awkward characteristics of the new 
relationships. 

The new context is visibly fraught with both encouraging 
and frustrating features. Criticisms of the age-old pattern of 
reverence to the “honoured categories’ naturally indicate 
renunciation of certain accepted traditions and also signify to 
some extent an “‘awakening’’. The spirit of liberalism, the idea 
of steering one’s own course, and the right of self-determination 
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are carried further. Why should youth always turn its ears to 
age, as if age has all the answers to life’s problems ? Why 
should parents give constant detailed guidance to children ? 
(This is very much linked up with the weakening of what has 
been one of the chief characteristics of Asian society — the 
family system whereby one is not so much an individual as a 
member-of-family.) Why should the taught accept all the 
ideas and opinions held by the teacher? While the newly 
manifested freedom to question the authority of parent, elder 
and teacher develops in youth a certain self-reliance, a sense of 
personal judgment and the ability to tackle issues in un- 
accustomed ways, there are also numerous cases where the swing 
of the pendulum has set in in a reaction to all voices of authority 
in all situations, so much so as to shock age by the audacity of 
“modern” youth. At times under “materialist” influence, the 
whole development of a new basis of relationships with the 
formerly “‘honoured categories’ becomes a matter of group- 
struggle — youth versus age, the taught versus the teacher, 
and so forth. 


Personal relationships in Japan 


To turn to another setting: when in 1856 Commodore 
Perry’s guns blasted open the closed doors of Tokugawa shogun- 
ate in Japan, advocates of modern technology and development 
might have described it as an event of general advancement 
for that country. But we find in the Japan of today another 
period of crisis and confrontation which has not been ameliorated 
by this event. Some of those areas of life which were not 
formerly affected have been influenced by the changing events 
of her recent history. The restoration of the monarchy after 
the shogunate maintained the “divinity” of the emperor and a 
militaristic nationalism. In current mid-century Japan militar- 
istic nationalism has suffered defeat and the “divinity” has 
resigned. Even though they may not be readily tangible, the 
ramifications of this earthquake have reached into various 
strata of the Japanese social set-up. They have begun to do 
away with the old view of the ruler-subject relationship while 
establishing a new basis for it, and indirectly have called into 
question all other bases of personal relationships at various levels. 
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Formerly in Japan, in India and in certain other parts of 
Asia the place of woman in society, if indeed she had any at 
all, was not an enviable one — she was often nothing more 
than a “‘chattle’’. Though there were exceptional cases where 
her role was much more dignified, the general attitude towards 
her position was rather similar to that of Pericles towards 
Athenian womanhood : ‘‘Greatest glory goes to her who is the 
least spoken of among men, whether it is for good or for bad...” 
If it was not a case of “‘not to be heard’’, it was one of “‘not 
to be seen’’ — the least seen was the most praiseworthy. How- 
ever, in recent years those who were to be the least spoken of 
and the least seen have emerged — even on to the stage in 
beauty contests for the public to appreciate and judge their 
comeliness — and this has been for Asia one of the most blatant 
departures from the past. It is an obvious case of substituting 


_ “expression”? for “‘suppression’’. Moreover, this substitution 


constitutes in many deeper ways the underlying factor of 
change or “‘renascence”’ in present-day Asia. 

To return to Japan, while formerly most of her educational 
institutions catered to men and women separately, now the co- 
educational system is on the increase. In most of the institu- 
tions the experience is new for both men and women and brings 
with it problems of readjustment of conduct and attitude on 
both sides. No less significant is the strain of the impact of 
industry and urbanization on the morality and social adjust- 
ments of agrarian and rural communities. 


International relationships 


At this juncture we must also cast our eyes further and 
consider the change in and repercussions on personal relation- 
ships within Asia as the Asian views the contemporary situation 
of the outside world. She has come to take her place in the 
concert of nations and has made her claim to a place of dignity 
along with others. This Asian voice, which is now beginning to 
be heard by non-Asians, leads the latter to believe that the 
discovery by Asia of her own personality and dignity is only 
now being made. This is to miss the point, for a number of 
parts of Asia would say that she has always been conscious of 
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her dignity and personality, but that it is only now that non- 
Asians have discovered this consciousness or acknowledged the 
issues which result from it. The political preponderance of 
Europe and the industrial progress of Western countries in 
general has kept Asia so much out of proportion in the set-up 
of the world powers that only now is a reorientation of certain 
facts being made. Toynbee, for example, in his book, Civilization 
on Trial, on one occasion refers to Europe as the northwestern 
peninsula of Asia. Even though an Asian may not go so far 
in defining the new context of Asian relationships, such reinter- 
pretations reflect to some extent the change of social climate 
both within and without Asia. They imply for Asia, in her new 
historical situation, the necessity for a crystallization of her 
social ethos and for a proper redefinition of the community’s 
guiding common code of relationships. This process of reform- 
ulation is going on, consciously and unconsciously, but the new 
bases have not yet taken complete shape. 


Influences in society 


In such a fluid situation, there are three types of people 
who are on the watch to exert an influence in giving form to 
these bases of relationships and codes of behaviour. First, 
there are those who have come into contact with the communist 
view of the purpose and end of society, and who desire to set a 
pattern of relationships which they feel would be a radical 
solution to the problems besetting Asia. For them, the vestiges 
of colonialism still influence personal relationships even among 
nations, and the whole pattern of social behaviour has to be 
overhauled — whether it is in connection with relationships to 
the “honoured categories’, the “formalities’’ between men 
and women, the “slavish subjection”’ to employers, or the out- 
moded attitude towards the “‘untouchables” outside the caste 
system. 

Secondly, we have the adherents of the traditional religious 
systems. Asian national cultures and social behaviour have 
been so much conditioned by the predominant religions that 
in a number of countries they often stem from the prevailing 
religious traditions and rites. But secularization has set in, 
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and the original religious significance and association have been 
lost. The coming of technological influences to Asia, the impact 
of the Western countries, and the broadening of the ‘““physical” 
outlook have shaken the old religions which undergirded Asian 
society. Now that a number of these countries have regained 
their national sovereignty, many feel that there should be a 
revitalization of the age-old values. They believe that if the 
modern context has made some feel that this would be to set 
back the clock, it is only because these people do not have an 
appreciable knowledge of the values of the traditional system. 
Many Hindu, Buddhist and Moslem scholars and philosophers 
would say that Hinduism, Buddhism or Islam, as the case may 
be, has not become obsolete — that neither new factors of 
modern times nor the new learning of the West has invalidated 
these old systems and values. What is needed is rather the 
reinterpretation of these systems, their redefinition in terms of 
the new context and their application to the rigours of con- 
temporary life. Hence they hold that the establishment of a 
pattern of personal relationships in new Asia should be reinforced 
by these socio-religious values. 

Thirdly, the contemporary Christian feels a personal respons- 
ibility in such a changing society. This cannot be said of all 
Christians at all times, for it is true that they have not always 
been alert and have frequently tended merely to follow or 
react to the lead given by others. As Professor Butterfield 
says in his recent book, Christianity and Human Relationships, 
“It has been a reproach against Christians that they themselves 
have had nothing particular to contribute towards the solution 
of the fundamental problems of our contemporary world.” But 
more and more the Christian in Asia has to make a decision 
regarding his role in such a formative stage of a fluid society. 
His conduct and attitudes, his relationships with other people 
are all the more significant in such a situation, if he is to do 
his part in seasoning this social process. 

Yet this new context of personal relationships, the readjust- 
ments and the shift from a setting of philosophical language 
to one of technological development, from the agrarian to the 
industrial, from ideas of “suppression” to actions of “expres- 
sion’’ — all these can possibly add up to superficial change. 
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While Dr. Nambara believes that the present stage in Asian 
history is one of “renascence’, he adds to his analysis yet 
another point, which is more fundamental, when he emphasises 
the need for a sequel of “reformation” in Asia. Unless the 
cultural, “traditional” and general awakening is followed and 
complemented by a re-examination of man’s personal attitude 
and relationship to God and to his neighbour, unless this 
“awakening’”’ in Asian society is accompanied by a ‘‘quicken- 
ing’ of the spirit in each individual, an alienation of human 
relationships instead of a healthy undergirding of dealings 
between man and man could result — and the fruits of the 
changing process in the contemporary history of Asia would 
have been borne in vain. 
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The W.S.C.F. Study-Chalet in Norway 
KeituH R. BrRIDSTON 


The Federation Chalet is something like an Irish stew — you 
are never quite certain what has gone into making it what it is. 
It defies logical analysis. Perhaps that is where it has been a success, 
As our theologians might say, while it does not, in reference to other 
Federation activities, deserve the distinction of being called ‘“‘wholly- 
other’’, it has at least an element of the “mysterious” in it. It has 
“endured all things’: different leaders, different purposes, different 
houses; it has even moved half-way across the continent, from 
Switzerland to Norway, without losing its name. It seems to be as 
durable and untemperamental as any good stew should be. 


But unlike an Irish stew, the Chalet changes. It started out as 
a rest centre for student rehabilitation after the war. Now Marie- 
Jeanne de Haller hardly recognizes what she started cooking! By 
the time we took charge of it at Les Marécottes in 1948 the Chalet 
was all things to all men ; for some it was still a recuperation centre, 
for some a place for holidays, and for some, during the latter part 
of the summer, the scene of the W.S.C.F. Bible Study Conference. 
Still, like love, it never failed. It appeared in a smaller, more.intimate, 
guise in Italy in 1949 under the leadership of Mona Datta and Sabine 
Herrfahrt. Then, while great discussions were underway about 
providing it with a permanent home, the Chalet lay in hibernation 
for a year. The culmination of these deliberations took place at the 
Executive Committee in Paris in 1950. While it was felt that the 
old-style Chalet had served a very useful purpose in the life of the 
Federation, it had now become somewhat outdated and did not fit 
into the total program. The suggestion was made, therefore, to 
combine the informal, leisurely, holiday elements of the old Chalet 
with some kind of systematic study program. It was as a “Study- 
Chalet”, comprising two three-week sessions, each on a special topic, 
that the Federation Chalet was resurrected : “The program of these 
sessions should include in harmonious balance the three elements of 
worship, study and common life. It should be made very clear that 
these sessions are neither a continuation of the Chalet as a rehabilit- 
ation and holiday centre nor a new form of study conference, but 
an effort towards a new sort of common life of Christian students 
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in the context of their faith, their intellectual concern and their 
personality.” 

Now as all good gourmets know, it is a highly dubious venture 
to try to improve an Irish stew. And so, when it was suggested 
_ that a new ingredient — study — should be added to the Chalet, 
some of us were a bit sceptical about the chances of success. How- 
ever, we were willing to try our hand at running a Chalet again, 
even a Study-Chalet. Svein Hannsen-Bauer, on behalf of the Nor- 
wegian S.C.M., very generously offered us the use of their fine house, 
“Skrimhytta’, in the lovely mountains near Kongsberg. It was 
there, at the beginning of July, 1951, that the first session of the 
new Study-Chalet began. 


Evangelism and Mission 


Our first session was on ‘“‘Evangelism and Mission’. Considering 
our somewhat isolated location, we were very pleased to have a 
relatively large and diverse group present. All the various regions 
in the Federation firmament were represented there, even a delegate 
from Greenland, the first at any W.S.C.F. conference, as far as I 
know : “From Greenland’s icy mountains, to India’s coral strands” 
was an “existential confrontation” for us. Perhaps the most signi- 
ficant thing about those who came, however, was that most of 
them were not missionaries, ex-missionaries, or even prospective 
missionaries. They were simply a good cross-section of the student 
and staff membership of our Federation. We have talked a lot in 
the Federation about making the missionary concern universal 
within the S.C.M.; we believe, on the basis of our experience at 
“Skrimhytta”’, that this is already happening, and it is a healthy 
thing. Having future doctors or professors of history discussing 
missions did not mean talking nonsense; it meant a refreshing 
absence of theological clichés, an ability to criticize missionary pro- 
paganda too often left untouched as sacrosanct, and an openness to 
accept an evangelistic responsibility in one’s own sphere of life, 
wherever that happened to be. The whole thing convinced us that 
the churches would do well to experiment along the same lines: 
that is, transfer the missionary discussions (even if only temporarily) 
out of circles of professionals into the midst of the Christian com- 
munity as a whole. 

There are several high-points in our discussions worth remember- 
ing. Deacon K. C. Joseph of the Syrian Orthodox Church of South 
India challenged the usual distinction between “missions” and 
“churches”, pointing out that every church must consider itself a 
missionary body and that every mission must believe itself to be 
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fully part of the Body of Christ ; and he also pushed some sharp 
barbs against the “mission compound mentality’’ which left the 
Church isolated from the people whom it intended to evangelize. 
Bengt and Pearl Hoffman raised some of the acute evangelistic 
problems found in totalitarian societies, both Marxist and Moslem, 
based on their work in these areas. And K. H. Ting, our colleague, 
showed us the biblical context in which evangelism is to be under- 
stood: that is, as a means of response to the cosmic redemption 
of God being worked out through the Lordship of Jesus Christ, or 
as one of the summary reports puts it, “Evangelism is the totality 
of the meaning of history at this present stage, and the raison d’étre _ 
of the Church and every individual Christian.” Afterwards one of 
the delegates from Jamaica said that for the first time he saw 
evangelism as something which hung together with the whole of the 
life and belief of the Church. 


Personal evangelism 

Valuable as the survey of the present missionary situation and 
the search for a total evangelistic theology were, we realized that 
our discoveries had to be applied practically. We tried to do this by 
considering what “personal evangelism” meant. There is a danger 
of becoming too introspective and sentimental when this is attempted, 
but we were fortunate in avoiding those pitfalls, even on the night 
when some of the members told how they had become Christians. 
This session was most revealing, incidentally, in giving us an insight 
into the state of mind of those who stand outside the Church, unable 
for one reason or another to enter in, and the factors which helped 
them ultimately to accept the Gospel. We followed this up in our 
Bible studies. We compared the differences between Paul’s approach 
to the Jews and to the Greeks as it is recorded in the Book of Acts. 
Then K. H. Ting led a fascinating study in which we tried to see 
the way in which Christ himself confronted people — the rich young 
ruler, the Samaritan woman at the well, Nicodemus — and their 
reactions to him. It was a disconcerting experience to discover how 
many of the barriers these men of long ago erected between their 
hearts and God — pride, respectability, pleasure, security — are 
the same which we use now. 


Modern man in literature 

This fact was underlined in our consideration of three modern 
writings, each of which vividly illustrated the kind of men Christ 
meets today in the streets and drawing-rooms of our modern world. 
The first was Peter Moen’s Diary, the record of the excruciating 
spiritual struggle of a Norwegian Nazi prisoner (later to die on a 
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torpedoed prisoner ship) to find a personal faith to meet his sufferings. 
I think all of us felt humbled and disturbed to see that one of the 
main reasons for the grim conflict between his search for faith and 
his intellectual hesitation, which was apparently not resolved even 
to the end, was the failure of the Church and his pious Christian 
home to communicate to him what the Gospel really was. For in 
spite of all the religiosity with which he had been surrounded during 
his life, he had never met the living Christ. Then Christ appears 
to him in a vision in his cell, but the contradiction between that 
Christ and the Christianity which he knew was too great for his 
intellect to accept. The evidence which this testament bore of the 
tragic guilt of the Church in being, not a channel of the Gospel, 
but a hindrance to it for many men of our day, was sobering, for 
we all sensed our share in it. 

The second was Alan Paton’s Cry, the Beloved Country, the 
moving novel of the trials of a Bantu pastor and his family in the 
tense racial situation of South Africa; Collette Preiss of France 
(and South Africa) helped to give us the necessary historical back- 
ground for our study. We discovered that social and economic 
conditions deeply affect evangelism, for political injustice twists and 
perverts human relations to such a degree that the Good News can 
no longer be made intelligible to men involved in such situations. 
Finally, we dealt with T. S. Eliot’s The Cocktail Party (aided by a 
sterling performance of the “Skrimhytta Players’’) where the spiritual 
condition of modern “urban man”’ is so brilliantly portrayed. Though 
all of us did not follow the learned exegesis of Eric John of England 
and Bronwen Murdoch of Australia on the hidden nuances of every 
“Who are you ?” and “‘Where is she ?’’, we did at least see that the 
stubborn unwillingness of Edward to be humiliated, and ‘thereby to 
be saved, is all too true of us as well. We also revolt against the 
advice: “Resign yourself to be the fool you are’, determined to, 
as the healer says, “impose upon me your own diagnosis, and 
prescribe your own cure’. 

This inability to accept the “bad news’”’ about ourselves makes 
it impossible to accept the ‘“‘good news” from God, or even to under- 
stand why it is “‘good’”’. One of the characteristic features of our 
three-week session was the way in which, again and again, the 
roots of our evangelistic difficulties as we saw them in the Church 
could be traced directly to ourselves — “false modesty... sheer 
concern for ourselves... lack of dependence on God... little false 
idols... an unwillingness to identify ourselves completely with all 
men’’, as one of our reports puts it. We began to see that what 
hinders us from being effective evangelists and missionaries is not 
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ultimately the lack of a good theology, nor ignorance of the facts 
about the “‘fields ripe for harvest’, nor a failure to understand the 
urgency of the time, though all these are important. It is not even 
a failure to hear the call of God. It is a failure to respond to it. 
The summary report of the last week represents our common con- 
viction: “The only way to be ready to keep ourselves free and 
quick to answer is truly to know that we cannot save anyone, we 
have nothing to offer ; but we can show forth Christ by our whole- 
hearted trust, cooperation and obedience — with no strings attached, 
no reservations.”’ 

It was a sad day when we packed into the bus and set off for 
Oslo. Everyone was there including the Carolinian delegation 
(North and South) and even Harold “Seven-League’’ Refsum, our 
hike-master, who for once condescended to compromise his fanatic 
adherence to the theory that ‘‘the shortest distance between two 
points is a straight line — mountains or not!’ (Few of us had 
escaped leaving cracked head, scraped back or twisted ankle as 
sacrifices on that altar of Harold’s, so we rejoiced to see this un- 
expected concession to human frailty on his part.) We doubted 
whether the second session, starting the next day, could match this 
crowd. But it did, and that was gratifying to us, and to Gerd 
Arnborg of the Norwegian S.C.M. staff and Eric John, who were 
carrying on with us as co-workers. 


Sex, Marriage and the Family 


But we had other reasons for feeling a bit hesitant about the » 
next period. No doubt “sex is here to stay’, but whether one 
wishes to be locked up with it for three weeks in the Norwegian 
wilderness is another matter. Certainly some of the delegates who 
arrived for this session on “Sex, Marriage and the Family” shared 
our feelings. Fortunately, there proved to be little ground for this 
uncertainty. We were, of course, dealing with a subject that was 
far more difficult for a student group than evangelism and missions, 
particularly in an international meeting bringing together those who 
represent such widely divergent and even conflicting views on such 
matters. But we plunged right into the Bible, which we could at 
least see as common ground, seeking there a theological framework 
for our future deliberations. To the surprise of some, we discovered 
not only that the Bible was refreshingly frank and open on the 
question of sex and marriage, but that it also provided us with 
principles which were extremely relevant in establishing our own 
positions. Throughout our time together, concepts taken out of the 
creation story in Genesis, Paul’s teaching in Ephesians 5 and 
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I Corinthians 7, and dominical injunctions from the Gospels, such 
as “‘one flesh”, “male and female created he them”, and “submit 
yourselves to one another” took a very central place in our think- 
ng. This was a healthy thing, for far too often in our homes, schools, 
and churches these things are left untouched, as though under a 
tabu ; nothing is more remote from the realistic and yet sublime 
treatment given them in the biblical writings. 

Dr. Sherwin Bailey of England was a great help with his series 
of lectures on “A Christian Approach to Love, Sex and Marriage’’, 
in which he treated love in terms of the familiar I- Thou relation- 
ship, and sex and marriage in terms of the “one flesh’? union, or 
“henosis’. Dr. Sten Rodhe of Sweden in his Bible studies and 
Mrs. Birgit Rodhe in her talks on the Christian family showed us 
the possibilities of Christian discipleship and obedience in the home ; 
they also provided for us a living example of what they were talk- 
ing about, for their whole family, complete to the latest six-weeks- 
old member, Gustav, lived in the small /ytta above us during the 
three weeks. The necessity of distinguishing between forms and 
standards peculiar to certain eras or cultures and those which are 
integral to Christian ethics was stressed by Kiyoko Takeda in her 
talk on ‘‘The Family in the Social Struggle of Japan”. M. M. Thomas 
of India also provided a corrective challenge to our thinking in his 
talks on the family in relation to a technological age and social 
revolution. He warned us against setting up an “‘ideal family model” 
which was essentially modern and Western in its character and did 
not take into consideration, for instance, matriarchal and communal 
family patterns in India. 

But not only for this reason is it necessary for us to take seriously 
the Marxist scepticism about the character of the “family” as such ; 
they have understood that the family is integrated in the culture 
of a particular time and place. When as today there is a major 
cultural crisis throughout the world, the family is bound to be 
affected by it. No amount of theologizing or moralizing will save 
the “‘old family’, which is under the judgment of the social revolution. 
The Christian task is to anticipate this social revolution, moderating 
its forces insofar as possible in conformity with essential Christian 
teachings about the nature of man and woman and their vocation 
together in the family. 

_ During these three weeks we covered an enormous amount of 
ground. Indicative of this was the report of the group on “Unfinished 
Business” which registered over twenty themes for further con- 
sideration! One of the specific recommendations which arose out 
of our experience in the Chalet was that local and national S.C.M. 
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groups should seek to pursue, by publications and consultations, 
this subject which is of such immediate and practical relevance in 
the life of our members. One of the enthusiastic suggestions along 
this line was of further enlightenment on the theology of ‘“‘flirt”’ (szc) ! 

Our time was not completely monopolized by these deep matters. 
Not only did we have another performance of The Cocktail Party 
but also a parody on it. And we were even presented with an 
Australian version of Macbeth in which the constituents of the 
witches’ brew included “‘henosis” and ‘“‘metaphysical co-inherence”’. 
In short, we did not take ourselves or our subject too seriously, an 
all too easy failing in this field. 


A new sort of common I1fe 


Once again, as in the previous session, and as in so many previous 
Chalets, we had come together as strangers and had parted as 
friends and as a family-community united by our life of common 
work, study, worship and play. As a result, it is hard to give an 
“objective” analysis of the Study-Chalet. It had many faults and 
weaknesses, even outside of such questions as the quantities of apple- 
sauce and the digestibility of Norwegian pancakes! Since the 
Study-Chalet was an experiment these faults must be remembered ; 
but they should not obscure the fact that in our Chalet we may have 
stumbled onto something which is important to preserve in the life 
of they W_s:C;b: 

What we were most apprehensive about in planning this Chalet 
was whether study and leisure could successfully be combined. The 
1950 Executive Committee asked that it not be “a new form of 
study conference’. But if it is not that, it immediately falls into 
the danger of becoming merely a holiday camp with some study 
superficially attached. We were gratified to discover, however, that 
a serious and intensive study program could be introduced into the 
Chalet without simply turning it into another conference. The 
range of study was limited and only a small proportion of time was 
given to talks, open discussions and other group meetings. The 
rest of the day was left free for the usual Chalet activities : house 
cleaning, private reading, informal “bull sessions’, and the famous 
mountain hikes. 

The Study-Chalet revealed several things to us. First, on the 
study side, it showed the value of presenting a relatively small 
number of “new ideas” — the standard was “‘one a day’ — over 
a long period of time, with plenty of opportunity provided for those 
to sink in through private reading, discussion and contemplation. 
A great area of ground was not covered, but it was covered intensively 
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and by all of the members of the group. No one was left behind 
in the progress of the study, which helped to encourage the feeling 
that the conclusions reached were those of the whole community 
and not just advanced members of it. Leisure rightly used assisted 
rather than handicapped the study program. Second, on the com- 
munity side, the Chalet performed its usual work of creating a 
strong, living Christian community out of greatly diverse raw 
materials. Within that informal, intimate setting one finds an ideal 
place for pastoral work ; what is particularly gratifying is that most 
of this pastoral task is undertaken by the members of the Chalet 
among themselves. It is certain that this pastoral experience in a 
Chalet is one of its most valuable contributions to the life and 
thinking of its members and through them to that of their S.C.M.s. 

One cannot judge yet what the Study-Chalet may have to con- 
tribute to the Federation itself. Perhaps it may be related to our 
understanding of the “witnessing community” which we have been 
considering. The danger within the Federation is to take the ‘“‘com- 
munity’ for granted. Being concerned with the university and 
with students we sometimes fall too easily into the patterns of 
thought and common life which are collegiate rather than Christian. 
Our S.C.M. conferences may become simply ‘‘Christianized” lectures 
and seminars — miniature universities. But what the Christian in a 
university must witness to includes the nature of Christian com- 
munity itself, which is derived from the Gospel and not from any 
human forms or institutions. Furthermore, the Christian knows 
through the Gospel the intimate relationship of truth and community, 
for Christ is the Hand of the Body and the Truth. Through the 
Study-Chalet a glimpse of that harmony between truth and com- 
munity may be caught. The Federation can bear witness to few 
more relevant things in the university world today, where the 
divorce between these two is becoming increasingly more acute. 
It is hoped that these Study-Chalets, as “an effort towards a new 
sort of common life of Christian students in the context of their 
faith, their intellectual concern and their whoie personality’, may 
be one of the starting points for this living witness.: 


1 The second Study-Chalet on ‘“‘What is man ?”’ is being held July 14 to 
August 4 in Gosau, Austria. A report on this session will be published in a 
future number of The Student World. 
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As we first sighted the luxuriant green of the Ceylon coast, Rotterdam 
and Geneva, which we had left three weeks before — indeed all the 
things which we knew — seemed very far away. Even stern Gtbraltar 
and the sandy wastes of Suez had somehow felt part of “our world”. 
However, our brief stop in Aden, with its streets swirling with dust and 
tattered people, weird, whining music drifting out of dark cafes with 
their great, mysterious pots smoking and bubbling against back walls, 
and a merciless, glaring sun burning black-vetled purdah woman, 
mangy camel and adobe wall with fierce impartiality, had thrust us 
into something which was not part of “our world” at all! Was thts 
really the fabulous Orient ? As we came closer to shore and could see 
the graceful palms nodding over the white sand beaches, and finally 
the white buildings of Colombo outlined between the blue sky and blue 
water, we wondered which world tt would be like — Aden or Rotterdam, 
on which we had looked down from our hotel window the crisp October 
eve of sailing, its neat houses sitting properly along the narrow canals 
and everything silent under the hazy yellow bath of harvest moonlight, 
except for the clear chimes of a church bell ringing midnight over the 
sleeping city. 

We soon discovered that it was neither. But the harried business 
of collecting our possessions and taking leave of our sea-borne home 
gave little time for such musings. Soon we were bobbing along in a 
launch through the harbour, heavily populated with ships bearing flags 
from all corners of the earth, and in no time we were being greeted 
by the warm smile of Celestine Fernando, S.C.M. Secretary. Over a 
cup of tea he outlined our travel schedule as arranged by C. S. Paul, 
General Secretary of the Indian S.C.M. — full of unknown and 
unpronounceable names, through Ceylon and then from the south tip of 
India to its very northeast corner in Assam at the foot of the Himalayas. 
It was an exciting moment — to see in the twinkling of an eye the 
whole tour laid out before us — and a somewhat frightening one too, 
as we thought of all the unknown experiences awaiting us in this world 
which was so completely new and strange to us... a world which has 
captured the wmagination and dreams of men of all ages and places. 
Can anything match the combination of fear and fascination which one 
feels when waiting to be initiated into it for the first time ? 
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Celestine brought us through the pleasant tree-lined streets of Colombo 
to the gracious home of the Coorays, its high ceilings .and wide porches 
a wonderful protection against the fury of the tropical sun. We were 
immediately made to feel a part of the family. Our fears were rapidly 
being dispelled, though our fascination was only increased by Mr. Coo- 
ray’s description of some of the engineering feats of the ancient ‘‘golden 
age’ of Ceylon, when its kings and culture were renowned through the 
eastern world, and by Mrs. Cooray’s introduction of some of the 
delicately-spiced triumphs of modern Ceylonese culinary arts. 

Bryan and Mae de Kretser suddenly descended upon us and 
demanded that we accompany them to Kandy, up in the hills, over the 
weekend. The last time we had seen them was in Edinburgh over a 
piece of American pumpkin pie, discussing the best cure for chilblains! 
It was a glorious afternoon when we left, and the prosperous luxuriance 
of the Ceylon countryside, with its cocoanut and rubber plantations 
and ws rice paddy fields, was shown off at its best — a convincing 
demonstration of its title : “Pearl of the Indian Ocean’. Bryan provided 
us with a good show along the way : a large snake slithered across the 
road ; we were held up by a family of elephants moving logs ; we learned 
how to drink cocoanut milk out of the top of the nuts hacked open with 
a long knife, and we visited a cooperative tea factory. Suddenly we 
were aware of cool winds through the jungle; the brilliant sunlight 
gave way to a sickly yellow pall. Sullen rumbles of thunder sounded 
overhead and the rains came. It was the regular late afternoon mon- 
soon — always a “‘shower’’ in Ceylon, but to us a torrential cloudburst 
— and Bryan had to turn on his headlights to see the road. It seemed 
unlikely that the palm-thatched huts provided very adequate protection 
for the villagers huddled under them. Then, as evening fell, it was 
gone, the air was fresh, cool and perfumed, and the stars glittered in 
the jet-black sky so brightly they seemed perched on the branches 
overhead. 


The Temple of the Tooth 


That night before going to bed we heard a commotion outside. 
There before us was a weird procession winding tts way along the 
narrow streets: horns were screeching and drums thumping as men, 
women and children, carrying flickering torches, emblems and banners, 
followed by a small group of Buddhist monks 1n their saffron robes, 
were on their way to make offerings at the great Temple of the Tooth 
nearby. A small epidemic in the neighbourhood had turned the villagers 
and rural folk to the traditional cures of their fathers: the curbing of 
the evil spirits by music, incantation and sacrifice. At that moment 
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you could feel how deep in the marrow of the people was this, their 
religion, their way of life, their tradition. Superstitious, indeed, and 
crude, and yet so simple and obvious. That night, as I lay under the 
mosquito netting, I could still hear the dull beat of the drums — the 
most elementary and universal instrument of man’s faith and self-expres- 
sion, but too elementary for our sophisticated churches today. The 
next morning after services in a church building which might have 
been transported bit by bit, even to the hymnaries, out of Edinburgh or 
Glasgow, we walked to the temple, in which one of the reputed teeth of 
Buddha is the chief relic. The huge cut stones of the foundation, sunk 
deep into the earth and almost fused to it by the generations of moss 
and creepers, were mute testaments to the naturalness of tts place im 
this environment, just as the mock gothic of the church and its metrical 
psalms seemed alien to it. The peaceful dignity of the inner shrine, 
with its highly polished stone floor, the elaborately carved pillars, an 
old man with long grey beard squatting in the corner transfixed in 
meditation, reflected an atmosphere of calm worship and, yes, the 
presence of mystery “high and lifted up”. I thought of the Old Testa- 
ment : ‘Gold, and silver, and brass ; and blue, and purple, and scarlet... 
and oul for the light, and spices for the anointing oil and for the sweet 


incense... im cutting of stones... and in carving of wood... all 
manner of cunning workmanship.” Too many of our Western chur- 
ches — bare, ugly, dull — have lost this element of the worship of 


God, and it 1s not to the Eastern churches but to the Eastern non- 
Christian temples that one must go for that rich artistic glorification. 
How uncreative and irrelevant our Puritan tradition seems here, 
transplanted out of its original context! Later Professor Davidutt at 
Serampore showed us some photographs of the modern “indigenous” 
Christian art of India, but as yet it seems to represent a consciousness 
of a need rather than a fulfilment of it. More and more I became aware 
of how our Western worship, even in its “catholic” forms, has tended 
to become limited to an intellectual exercise, rather than being a way of 
communion with God by means of mind and body, emotion and imagin- 
ation, which finds such satisfying expression in the music, dancing 
and carvings (whatever their excesses) in some of the other faiths. 


Christians and politics 


When we returned to Colombo, Celestine had a busy schedule for us. 
As in Kandy, the students were most interested in the recent political 
developments in Europe, and communism, the iron curtain and related 
topics pretty well dominated our discussions. Late that night Celestine 
and I and Chandran Chinippa (we had been fellow members of the 
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British S.C.M. General Council) talked about this political obsession 
of students in these parts. I began to realize that the revolutionary 
movement from colonialism to self-determination was infinitely more 
complicated than I had supposed. In fact, the effects are only grad- 
ually becoming evident. Even in Ceylon, relatively peaceful and 
prosperous, untouched by the war, still a member of the British Com- 
monwealth “just like Australia and Canada, except more loyal’’, as one 
Ceylonese journalist told me, the revolution is shaking the foundations, 
even though the superstructure may seem as serene and secure as the 
great white imperial statue of Queen Victoria in the centre of Colombo. 
I had a feeling that the churches were not very conscious of this fact 
and somehow seemed to assume that all the privileges and preferences 
which they had enjoyed during the colonial generations would continue 
forever. But that is not to be. That very day bills were being introduced 
in the parliament to redistribute the public sacred holidays more 
equitably among the chief religious groups. The Christians, a small 
ten per cent of the population, are out of condition political speaking : 
in the past their position was secured by a Christian “occupation” ; 
now they must be prepared to fight for anything they get. With militant 
nationalistic Buddhists becoming more vocal in their demands for 
official recognition of their predominance, tt 1s perhaps not so surpris- 
ing that some Christian politicians have lapsed from the Church in 
order to remain alive politically, and still others, somehow sensing the 
political passivity of the Christian community, have left it to become 
leaders in some of the radical parties, notable among them being the 
head of the Communist Party itself. 


A Christian ashram 


It was only when we reached Jaffna, at the north of the island, and 
Selvaretnam welcomed us to the Christian ashram of which he is 
leader, that I felt I had found something which seemed to offer some 
convincing answer to the perplexities which had been raised in my 
mind. Set among the fields, at the outskirts of Jaffna, was the tiny 
collection of humble, thatched houses, built up by the prayers, fatth 
and hard labour of a group of Christians who felt the need to express, 
as a fellowship, their Christian faith by acts of love. Depending on the 
free-will gifts of friends and their own work in the fields, they sought 
to make their community a home for converts cut off from their families, 
a base for evangelism, a retreat for study and spiritual refreshment, 
and a centre for experimentation in indigenous forms of worship and 
organization. Certainly it is not the final answer of bringing the 
Church down to the level where most of the people live and work. Some 
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of the Hindu converts are not completely convinced by this attempt to 
adapt their ancient methods of worship for use in the Church, they 
would like it to represent a clear break with the past, even tf tt has to 
do it by use of Western forms. And yet, as we stood at the steps of 
the plain chapel, its sides open to the fields around it, one could under- 
stand why peasants passing by felt the impulse to stoh a moment to 
pray, as at one of their own shrines; no ordinary church would have 
even suggested such a thing. Over the doorpost of the sanctuary was 
written : “God so loved... that he gave.”’ I think the impressiveness 
of the ashram may lie in that more than anything else : an attempt to 
incarnate this verse in life and action in the world. I could not help 
contrasting these simple surroundings with the opulence of the new 
university at Kandy, with its luxurious classrooms and dormitories, 
outdoor tennis courts and swimming pools, and wondering which way 
Ceylon would finally choose to solve its problems — extravagant, tvory- 
tower intellectualism or simple, consecrated service. 


Indian mélange 


The dawn really did “come up like thunder” as we left Talaimannar 
pier on the ferry to India, the clouds flame and gold in a blue sky and 
the green palms outlined against them. Our train was waiting for us 
at Dhanushkodt, looking almost like a mirage standing alone in the 
white sands, the heat waves shimmering about it. We had to wait 
almost two hours as the customs officials went with tooth and comb 
through the rags and bags, pots and pans, of the wretched people who 
had come over in steerage. As we sat there we were besieged by the 
beggars — an old, withered grandfather atonally moaning for alms, a 
young mother with a tiny child in her arms holding out her open hand 
and calling pitifully through the window, little groups of naked children 
running up and down along the train, shouting and hitting the sides 
with sticks. One gives out a few annas and then feels almost more 
guilty than before because it is so obviously futile : a drop in an ocean. 

After herding all the passengers into the train, the guard gave the 
signal and we were finally off. He was the only Westerner on the train 
besides ourselves. With his bleached, pinkish hair, sticking out under 
a stained topee, which he occasionally removed to massage a small bald 
spot on top of his head, his freckled face and yellow crooked teeth, he 
seemed like some ragged weed tossed on a barren beach by a receding 
wave. I wondered what other battered relics that great wave had left. 
We almost wore out our eyes trying to see everything as we went along : 
it was a strange mélange — “Vegetarian Light Lunch Bar’ ; Spence’s 
catering agents with blue sashes and white turbans, fixed with great, 
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oblong, silver pins, balancing neatly-arranged dinner trays on their 
heads ; groups of men and women squatting together on the platforms, 
thew luggage piled high in front of them, patiently waiting for their 
trains. On the other side, two orthodox Brahmins, their long, uncut 
hawr tied in a knot at the back of their heads, dangling earrings, their 
bare chests coated with ashes and the sacred threads across their shoulders, 
were engaged in an animated discussion. Up and down the. platforms 
roamed the fruit, ice cream and food vendors, calling out their wares, 
each in his own individualistic style : some of those high, piping cries 
still linger in my ears. At every stop there was a rush from the com- 
partments to the platform fountain to fill the small brass jars which 
everyone seemed to carry, and to thrust one’s head and feet under the 
cooling stream. The new passengers crowded their way into non- 
existent places, carrying bed-rolls, huge steel trunks, and one man I 
noticed, a small palm tree! But the pleasant thing about India is 
that everyone takes such inconveniences in stride and in good humour : 
there 1s a kind of philosophical acceptance of the frailties of nature — 
human and otherwise — which seems sufficient for almost every occasion. 


Christian hospitality 

Late at night, Mr. Hess of the American College and Ganaraj 
Damel, S.C.M. Secretary of the Tamil-nad, met us at the Madura 
station. We were generously taken tn at the Newbigins, and before 
going to bed I noticed that one of the names before ours in the guest- 
book was that of Oliver Tomkins. He had had the good fortune to 
accompany the Bishop on a pastoral tour to the villages ; the same was 
planned for us, but sadly enough our crowded schedule did not permit 
it. From then until the end of our tour in Assam and Calcutta it was 
one series of talks and addresses to S.C.M.s, chapel assemblies and 
meetings of senior friends. One of the things that most amazed us was 
the patience, hospitality and open-heartedness of the many friends 
who welcomed us into their homes, arranged our meetings, and took 
us on sight-seeing tours in the midst of very heavy schedules of their 
own, I am glad that the Bible recognizes “entertain” as a Christian 
virtue, even if practiced on those who are clearly not angelic! The 
furthest south we plunged was to Palamacottah, where one evening we 
saw a most vivid example of the dramatic powers of the south Indians 
in a modernized S.C.M. version of the story of the prodigal .son, 
presented to the appreciative and demonstrative student body of St. 
_ John’s College. Sunday morning I was asked whether I wished to be 
barefooted, as is customary in Indian worship, when preaching wn the 
cathedral; when I sensed how difficult I would find it, rt struck me 
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sharply how bound up our religious sensibilities are with habits which 
have nothing at all to do with religion, and how hard tt 1s to free our- 
selves from them. 


India’s political dilemma 

A long, tiresome train ride took us to Madras. Just in the nick 
of time we tumbled out of our carriage at the Tambaram station before 
we were carried right into the city; our ecumenical memory of the 
I.M.C. meeting of 1938 saved us an extra hour's journey and a 
missed breakfast, for C.I. Itty, the S.C.M. Secretary, was waiting 
for us at the station, and in no time had us settled in Principal Boyd’s 
house on the magnificent modern campus of Madras Christian College. 
Once again our time was short but well filled. We renewed acquaintance 
with Chandran Devanesan, Chairman of the Indian S.C.M., and met 
for the first time his charming wife and family. Over their breakfast 
table we had a fascinating discussion about the present political situation 
in India with an ex-communist, now promoting a Christian study of 
politics and society. There is so much to say that one hardly knows 
where to begin, but that morning (which also included an unscheduled 
talk to the sharp and critical students of Chandran’s economics seminar 
on “American Policy in Asia’) impressed me deeply with the enormity 
of India’s problems. For one thing, everyone feels a growing sense of 
disillustonment, which comes from shattered, superficial hopes about 
independence solving all the fundamental problems — caste divisions, 
poverty, civic corruption, and the rest — overnight. As one professor 
said ; “Even those of us who should have known better really expected 
that independence would somehow spontaneously release and rally the 
forces that might make our country great; now when we see how slow 
and painful the process is going to be, we cannot help but feel shocked 
and disillusioned.” The common cause which bound together sharply 
antagonistic groups in the struggle for independence is now gone, 
and its substitute, national reconstruction, no less important but far 
less spectacular, has not yet captured the imagination and fire of the 
great mass of people. Everywhere there 1s talk that the Congress Party 
has failed morally : “Congress once stood for liberty : now it stands 
for license.” But everywhere there is also the recognition that there ts 
no positive alternative to Congress. That is, with one exception, of 
course — the communists. In contrast to the bureaucratic listlessness 
of Congress and the apologetic, self-centred ‘we want you to like us” 
attitude of Europe and America, the communists have frankly recognized 
(1) that India is primarily interested in itself and its own future, 
(2) that very likely the key to that future lies in the two words : ‘land 
reform’, and (3) that they will be most listened to if they claim to 
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have a solution. As one acute observer remarked : “America floods the 
cities with information experts on the ‘American way of life’, with the 
intention of winning friends; the communists flood the villages with 
evangelists carrying the secret of ‘how to make India great’, with the 
intention of winning converts.” 


Village India 


When we went out to one of the villages near Madras to see some 
of the rural service work of the S.C.M. — an elementary school for 
village children — I began to understand its significance. After walk- 
ing through the streets of Madras, with its modern buildings of shining 
steel and glass, its heavy traffic of motor-cars, buses and trucks, and 
travelling on its efficient electric trains to the suburbs, it was disconcert- 
ing to find so nearby community life on such a primitive level. Look- 
ing at the mud walls and the thatched, cone-shaped roofs, the dusty 
paths meandering between, one wondered for how many ages life had 
gone on like this — so directly and intimately bound up with the sun 
and the rain and the soil. This is where India is — ninety per cent 
of wt. Later, in another place, we saw the village potter at work, with 
his apprentice by his side, turning out scores of dishes and pots for 
his neighbours, at another doorway the basket-weaver was busily 
producing his baskets, almost as deft with his toes as with his fingers ; 
at another spot oxen were treading out the grain on the threshing floor 
and it was being winnowed and cleaned nearby ; under a tree a woman 
was patiently making cowdung patties to be put under the sun for drying, 
then to be used for fuel. Somehow the poverty, the filth, the wastefulness, 
the disorder of the village has to be weighed against this : the social 
unity and individual dignity which is assured when each person has 
his own place and vocation within the community by centuries of 
tradition and common agreement. But that all depends on land, and 
man without land must die or endure a living death — and land 1s 
what the communists offer. The threat of the loss of ‘freedom’ and 
“liberal values” in the face of the communist claims has little effect on 
a hungry villager who has never had them to lose, and in any case, if 
they were offered him he could not see how they would improve his 
diet or give him a better house to live in. 


Drought 


Madras is in the centre of the terrible drought area. In addition 
to its remarkable rural service work in the villages, including tts leprosy 
clinic, the S.C.M. does what it can to see that shipments of food from 
Christian friends abroad are distributed equitably. This has proved to 
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be a forceful means of Christian witness, since it has been given tndis- 
criminately to Christian and non-Christian alike. And yet, how futile 
tt all seems. As we left, we saw the women with their huge water pots 
balanced on their heads, their saris floating gracefully in the breeze, 
and with the wonderful posture so characteristic of Indian women, 
winding their dusty way homeward through the fields. It was a 
magnificent sight, but a tragic one, for they had to walk miles for 
water, their own more familiar wells long since dried up. “If the 
monsoon fails again this year, I simply do not dare to think what will 
happen,” said one missionary. That dread word “famine” is so near 
here, where the margin of existence is always precarious, and where, 
when the whole life of a people is always at the mercy of the fickle 
weather, even one bad year, much less four, can cause desperate distress. 
There is a proverb of the Punjab : “If the peasant’s a fool, blame it 
on God.” In looking at the problem of rural India, there is something 
in that, but who is to blame when the rains. fail ? 


Flower-bearing Cloud, come down, come ; 


Soft Rain, gently fall, 
In the house the plough neglected lies, 
In the burning sun the farmer dies, 

O Rain with laughing face, come ! 


Even the tree which Philippe Maury planted at the leprosy dispensary 
at Pammel in 1949 has withered and died; they are waiting for him 
to return and replant tt. 

In three hours an airplane covered the next section of the journey, 
which would have taken the train a day and a half. Our destination 
was Nagpur where Bishop Sinker and his wife were our hosts. 
Principal D. G. Moses, whom we were to see later in Indonesia, showed 
us about, as did John Sadiq of the National Christian Council, whose 
headquarters are here. Then followed a jolting all-day bus ride to 
Jubbulpore. It was a very scenic route, enlivened by the antics of the 
huge monkeys playing by the side of the road and the threshing scenes 
which made you feel transported into the world of an Old Testament 
alustrated story book. Harold Ehrensberger, former editor of Motive 
magazine for the Methodist student movement in the United States 
and now a teacher at Leonard Theological College, met us with his 
jeep. He seemed somewhat nonplussed when we exchanged greetings. 
The secret finally came out over tea: he had understood that we were 
English and thought that we were rudely mimicking his American 
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accent and doing a surprisingly good job of it! This was the second 
amusing misunderstanding of the tour. In a previous place, “Rev. 
Keith and Mrs. Elizabeth Bridston’” were taken to be two quite 
unrelated individuals, travelling together, for some doubtful reason 
known only to the mysterious minds working in Geneva and Bangalore, 
as a W.S.C.F. “team”! We were finally permitted to live together, 
but were left with a double speaking schedule to fulfil! 


Christian education and “‘communalism”’ 


Before coming to this theological college, we had been in contact 
mainly with Christian schools and colleges. They had raised some 
serious doubts in my mind as to whether the churches with their limited 
resources could afford the luxury of providing a general education for 
student bodies which were predominantly non-Christian; however 
valuable an evangelistic method that has proved to be in the past, there 
seems to be less and less evidence that a real Christian impact is being 
made on today’s generation of students in these places. Then too, I 
had the feeling that the wrong kind of “Christian education” may have 
the danger of accentuating the narrow, defensive isolationism of the 
Christian community, which struck me as one of tts greatest dangers. 
In one of the election speeches a Congress candidate spoke of “‘com- 
munalism” as “one of the greatest curses of India’, and it was disturb- 
ing to discover how deeply rooted it is tn the churches as well. A long- 
time teacher in one of the Christian colleges we visited said that if he 


had his life to reinvest he would do it 1n training schools — for medicine, 


teaching, theology... That may well be the most fruttful investment of 
Christian resources in the future, for an effective witness by a tiny 
minority 1n a country where special preferences can no longer be 
expected from the ruling authorities. 

Dr. Thoburn, with whom we were staying, made a special effort to 
give us a concentrated course in Hinduism, much to my delight, and 
he and Harold Ehrensberger showed us some of the variety of local 
shrines and sects which were a vivid exhibition of the “thing” called 
Hinduism. I never could get quite straight all the differences in the 
theology and symbolism of the Shivites and the Vishnavites, and I 
can't remember the significance of Krishna being blue, but it was 
fascinating all the same. The collosal temple at Madura, with tts 
thirty acres of grounds, its magnificently carved stone towers, its sacred 
elephants and camels, the people bathing in the green, slimy, sacred 
pool in the inner court, the gloomy shrines and the streams of wor- 
shippers bringing their gifts of flowers to lay on the altars or their 
cocoanuts to break in front of them as acts of total oblation, the teacher 
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expounding his theories with his disciples seated on the ground around 
him, all this was “high” Hinduism. But these tiny wayside shrines, 
built against a tree which had become “holy”, or merely against a 
building on a busy street corner, while obviously lacking the sophistic- 
ation of orthodox Hinduism, had the direct, simple quality which I am 
sure is at the heart of the faith, whatever its name, which has such a 
tenacious hold on the lives of ordinary people. 


Rural India 

Din Dayal, secretary of the Theological Students’ Fellowship which 
has been formed within the Indian S.C.M., and a group of fellow 
students saw us off at the train. We were beginning to feel the crispness 
of winter night in the airy as we moved north bit by bit; shivering on 
our bunks we thought almost longingly of the fiery streets of Madras. 
When we finally crossed the great bridge over the Jumna into Alla- 
habad it was some hours after midnight. Dr. Koshy, acting dean of 
the Agricultural Institute, was nobly at the station with a car to meet 
us, and when we drew into the Institute grounds a bit of light was 
already beginning to appear over the eastern horizon. The Stone- 
ackers were our kind hosts ; they are in India for a year on a Fulbright 
teaching fellowship, on leave from a state agricultural college in the 
United States. As we walked around the Institute grounds and later 
in the villages where experimental work 1s underway in introducing 
new agricultural and breeding methods, we could see that this was one 
very positive answer towards solving India’s land and food problems. 
Of course, it 1s slow and discouraging work; one couple, living in a 
village to gain the confidence of the people before trying to help them, 
told how the peasants, as elsewhere 1n the world, throw over their ancient 
traditional ways for new ones only with the greatest hesitation : a dam 
is proposed to provide desperately needed irrigation, and then suddenly 
1s bitterly opposed because it 1s discovered that the reservoir will 
overrun an ancient ruined and deserted shrine. 

Another tabu, however, provided us with a delicious Thanksgiving 
dinner. We had arrived just in time for the famous American festival 
and were immediately welcomed to the party which had been arranged 
by the American community there. The traditional turkey being unavatl- 
able and beef non-existent, ‘blue horse’ was the main dish! Apparently 
a grotesque combination of horse, cow and elk, this peculiar animal 
roams the country-side, marauding the fields. The distressed farmers, 
while generally unwilling to kill them and prevented by vegetarian 
scruples from using them as a source of food, welcome the intervention 
of those who are willing to do so. It was certainly a very satisfactory 
“Indian turkey” for our meal. 
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By the time of my main meeting at Ewing Christian College, my 
voice, through the combination of dusty buses and trains, rapid changes 
of temperature and constant use, had deteriorated into a hoarse croak 
that even a bullfrog would have disowned. The experience was more 
painful for the audience than myself; I was sorry I could not have 
held out just one more day because this marked the end of the first stage 
im our tour. My next real speaking engagement was in Assam and I 
could hope for some improvement by then. 


The Taj Mahal 


Our stop in Agra was very short indeed. After another all-night 
train journey we arrived just in time to participate in an S.C.M. 
retreat at St. Stephen’s College during the morning. In the afternoon 
we went to see the Taj Mahal. We expected to be disappointed by the 
reality of what we had heard so much about and of which we had seen 
so many pictures; our doubts were increased by a light drizzle which 
set in just as we arrived. But in spite of everything it was breath- 
taking! One cannot help but see in its exquisite proportions, its graceful 
lines, its finely-set stones, tts intricately-carved and inlaid marbles, not 
the mausoleum of an obscure Mogul princess, but a living monument 
to the artistic gifts and the aesthetic sensitivities of the Indian people, 
and a stirring symbol of their all too often frustrated creative gifts. 

A long informal meeting with some of the S.C.M. leaders over, we 
crawled into bed for a couple of hours, and less than twenty-four hours 
after arriving were on our way again. It seemed strange to find the 
usually crowded and raucous streets so empty and silent as we jogged 
along in the horse-cart to the station. Only the clack of the hoofs on 
the pavement sounded off the dark and tightly-shut houses along the 
way. High overhead in a clear sky that seemed to have no limit to tts 
crystal depths and which was at the same time dark and luminous, as 
though there were light behind it in the infinite distance, hung a pale 
crescent of a moon and a glimmering star on tts tip. How sad tt ts 
that we so seldom see this time when man’s noise and clamour 1s gone, 
and in the calm silence God seems to restore his primal peace to the 
sleeping universe. 


Two worlds 


The visit in Delhi was brief and hectic ; we rushed from one govern- 
ment office to another in a small, bumpy horse-cart out of which I 
expected to be hurled at any moment, careening around corners on one 
wheel in the heavy traffic. Finally, with my papers and visas in hand, 
the day almost gone, I could at last take time to see where we were! 
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Two things caught my eye — lavish government offices and officials’ 
homes and the shacks of the thousands of refugees from Pakistan along 
the side streets. The former gave the impression of the shadow of 
Western forms without the substance. How remote they seemed from 
the villages with their dusty streets, mud walls and threshing oxen. 
What do they have to do with one another, these two worlds of India ? 
The newspaper carried long stories every day of the course of the election 
campaigns, the speeches and slogans, the promises and threats of the 
parties and their candidates. But how intelligible is all this to the 
illiterate millions who must vote for symbols, such as a patr of yoked 
oxen, rather than for names, and to whom even Nehru is an unknown 
figure. Must Western patterns be so rigidly followed because in so 
many eyes they constitute democracy ? One feels the point of Toynbee’s 
jibe: “All the peoples of the earth became possessed of an ambition 
to clothe their political nakedness with parliamentary fig leaves.” Still, 
there is certainly something wonderfully idealistic in this bold attempt 
to transplant the fulness of Western democracy into such alien soil. 
With an experiment of almost equal boldness being undertaken by 
their great northeastern neighbour, but along a far different path, the 
success or failure of India’s attempt to create an independent Asian 
liberal democracy 1s of enormous significance for the whole future of 
this area. It 1s really putting to the test the question of whether the 
modern steel and concrete offices of New Delhi can be built on the mud- 
wall base of the villages. 


On to Assam 


Once again we had to disturb our poor hosts, this time Dan Allen 
and his wife, old friends from the New England S.C.M., with a pre- 
dawn departure. We went by plane and in what seemed only a few 
minutes were circling over Lucknow. There, after a brief reunion with 
Janet Thompson, K. M. Simon and Sarah Chakko at Isabella Thoburn 
College, where they were making last-minute preparations for the World 
Christian Youth Commission meeting in Calcutta, I went on alone to 
Assam, leaving Elizabeth behind for a well-deserved rest. When we 
stopped briefly at Benares an unusual passenger joined our group. 
He was a Hindu ascetic, probably returning from a pilgrimage to the 
holy city. Bare-footed, with long hair, covered with ashes, the vivid 
caste-marks on his forehead, and carrying only a staff, he climbed on 
board and sailed along with us at two hundred miles an hour towards 
Calcutta with perfect nonchalance. Cultural contradication indeed! — 
but he didn’t seem conscious of it. 

With the human consideration that we had become accustomed to in 
India, the plane crew, discovering that there was a chance of my missing 
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connections in Calcutta, stepped up their motors and brought us in a 
half-hour early. Into another plane and shortly thereafter I was dis- 
embarking at Gauhati, where C.S. Paul awaited me. As we drove 
into the city along the placid waters of the Brahmaputra, the sinking 
sun turning us surface into a riot of colours — yellow, purple, flame 
— tt was hard to imagine that in flood season in its rage it could wipe 
out whole villages and tear out the sides of mountains in a few hours. 
Dick Beers, a young Baptist missionary to students, and his wife were 
holding tea for us. Around the table, our buns deliciously prepared 
with fresh butter from Denmark flown in by plane on ice (what an 
incredible world we live in!), we discussed the newly-developing student 
work in Assam and the plans for a new Christian college. Dick had 
already the previous summer organized an international work-camp 
to help prepare its grounds and we had met some of its participants in 
India. Assam is one of the most fruitful missionary fields in Asia at 
the moment, with the Church increasing so rapidly that administering 
it has become more and more difficult. Hull tribes that forty years ago 
were hunting heads ave now almost entirely Christian, and already 
the Bible has been translated into over seventy distinct languages. Cut 
off from one another for countless generations by huge mountains and 
deep valleys, the peoples of Assam are only now becoming nationally 
self-conscious, and that very slowly. One of the tribes was expressing 
its grievances and its desire for greater autonomy by boycotting the 
Indian elections ; otherwise Assam seems relatively content to remain 
an integral part of the India from which she ts by culture so markedly 
different and now, by the existence of East Pakistan, geographically 
isolated. By plane tt 1s only a matter of an hour and a half, but the 
train takes almost fifty-six hours between Assam and India. 

On the way to Shillong in the hills, C. S. Paul and I talked about 
the Indian S.C.M. and some of its problems. Certainly potentially it 
is one of the most important members of our W.S.C.F., with a respons- 
ibility for Christian witness 1m so many schools and colleges from the 
top to the bottom of a huge subcontinent. One has to go to India to 
understand how big it really is, and the same 1s true of the Indian 
S.C.M.! But there is a constant struggle to secure the financial 
resources to provide a staff which locally can give the necessary leader- 
ship and nationally can promote a study program which will give 
intellectual sustenance and initiative to the Movement. We also talked 
about the difficulties of preventing the S.C.M. from lapsing into a 
tightly-knit, exclusive “clique” for Christians, giving organizational 
expression to minority complexes. There 1s a real danger in India 
that the strong pressures of communalism in society will overcome the 
Church itself, and lead it to a place where it merely defends its ‘““recogniz- 
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ed’ communal status and loses its vision of carrying a Gospel which 
is intended for one and all and for the whole of India and Asva. 


Journey by bus 


After a brief stop at Shillong for lunch with the Thomases of the 
Welsh Mission, we went on to Cherapunjt. Our bus casually departed 
three-quarters of an hour late. Picking up friends here and there along 
the way, the driver was soon surrounded by four passengers on one 
side and two on the other, but that did not deter him from carrying on 
animated arguments with other tightly-packed passengers in back and 
periodically turning almost completely around to have his cigarette 
lighted by his cronies behind him. Fortunately, he knew the narrow, 
twisting road by heart, but C. S. and I were still very relieved to find 
our feet on solid ground at Cherapunjt; after three hours of alternat- 
ing between watching the gymnastics of the driver and peering down 
precipitous chasms at the edge of the road I had almost lost hope of 
that. Now we really felt that winter was upon us, and the coal fire and 
the several layers of blankets for our beds, provided by our hosts, the 
Philipps, were very welcome. In the morning we visited with students 
of the small Baptist theological seminary here, and then set off back 
to Shillong. As we looked backward we could see the vast East Bengal 
plain stretching out below us. Clearer than in the evening when we 
had come were the deeply eroded scars on the valley sides, mute wit- 
nesses to the climatic extravagance of this area. Now they were suffering 
a temporary drought, but already over six hundred inches of rain had 
fallen during the year, ninety of which came in a single week! Every 
year they can expect at least five hundred inches ; that combined with 
the over three hundred earthquakes which Assam “enjoys” annually, 
makes all ordinary environments and climates seem dull in comparison. 

The frost was still on the grass as we came into Shillong. Then at 
a particularly advantageous viewpoint our driver stopped and pointed 
out to us, through a gap in the pine forest, a thrilling sight. In the 
crisp morning air we could see, clearly and distinctly, the glorious 
snow-capped peaks of the Himalayas. Reigning majestically over them 
all was the fabulous Kanchenjunga,; over two hundred miles away 
the jagged alternation of white and black on its sides was perfectly 
evident, though I suppose each “‘patch’ would dwarf an ordinary 
mountain. Gazing at that collosal row of towering white peaks I 
suddenly realized that beyond lay China — so near and yet so inac- 
cesstble. In the market place of Shillong, when we came down, I saw 
other evidences of how close we had come to the great Mongolian land 
mass to the north. There were the vivid clothes and huge gold earrings 
and noserings of the Nepalese, setting off handsomely their nut-brown 
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complexion ; there were the strange, cone-shaped, woven hats of visitors 
from Bhutan; there were the slanting eyes of Tibet; then, of course, 
there were representatives of the various Assam hill tribes with their 
dully-tinted wool shawls, their lips red from chewing beatle-nut, and 
their babies slung behind them in identical fashion to some American 
Indians. 


Calcutta 


It was difficult to leave such attractive and exotic surroundings for 
the depressing and noisy streets of Calcutta. I had heard of the cows 
wandering through the streets, but it takes being tied up in four-lane 
traffic by some sacred bulls lounging at an intersection to make one 
really appreciate how utterly fantastic it is. Mr. Kellas, Principal of 
the Scottish Church College, said he hadn’t seen so many cows for 
years, as we kept exclaiming every time we saw one meandering down 
a sidewalk. 

An enormous Indian city like Calcutta — crowded, dirty, imper- 
sonal, calloused — makes you wonder if Asia wouldn’t have been far 
better off, all the way around, if the West had never come at all, with 
its light and truth and techniques. The most miserable village has a 
certain dignity, unity and communal integrity, which the big city has 
completely lost; one can see it in the very faces of the people — those 
of the village, calm and dignified, those of the city, harried and hard. 
But sometimes the human spirit can triumph over all: we will not 
soon forget the kindness and consideration of those who sought to help 
us find our way while temporarily lost in a slum area of Calcutta ; 
I wondered what reason they might have for treating so kindly a repre- 
sentative of that Western world from which they have suffered so much. 
Perhaps it was part of the same grace which enables them to endure 
their dreadful surroundings. But will it be enough to save their country 
from becoming that immense mass of “‘debased Europeanization” 
against which one of their own writers has so clearly warned ? 


On holy ground 

Over the weekend we paid a visit to Serampore, the site of William 
Carey’s pioneering work at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
As Principal Abrahams showed us around the seminary library and 
pointed out to us some of the first editions of the Bibles which were 
translated and printed here in so many languages, and then illustrated 
the very wide range of interests of that early missionary group with 
their translations of Confucius and other non-Chnistian writings and 
even a regular newspaper which they produced, we felt quite over- 
whelmed at the realization of the drive, imagination and intellectual 
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breadth of those pioneers. They were “big men’, who would have 
made their mark wherever they chose to work. It is very easy to pick 
holes in the missionary movement and to caricature its excesses and 
exhibit its weaknesses, and yet, when one sees the whole of it, from the 
tip of Ceylon to the top of India and beyond, and realizes what tt has 
meant in terms of human work, sacrifice and courage over the last one 
hundred and fifty years, it is undeniably (even from a secular stand- 
point) one of the most magnificent chapters in the whole of church 
history. In the morning I preached in Alexander Duff's church in 
Calcutta and in the evening at William Carey’s old home in Serampore ; 
I felt very much that I was walking on holy ground. In their time 
going out to the far corners of the world with the assumption that the 
Gospel was intended for all men, and not just for Christians in Europe 
and America, was an act of brilliant madness which has altered for 
every one of us our way of looking at the world. 

Picking our way through the refugees living on the platforms of 
Howrath Station, cooking their meals over tiny open fires in the corners 
and against the walls, it was hard to imagine that these were real men 
and women — those for whom the Gospel of Duff and Carey was 
intended. It is desperately difficult not to “‘see through’ all these 
things. Only the grace of a special vision can make one see in the 
street-dweller, lying on the hard pavement under his thin, grey, cotton 
sheet, or in the rickshaw puller with his dulled eyes and bent back, a 
man. The pioneer of tomorrow will be he who sees in the herds of the 
streets and the masses in the hovels the new men of Christ. But it wiil 
take eyes of faith as sharp and deep as those of William Carey. 


(To be continued) 


BOOK REVIEWS 


WAYS OF WorsHIP: THE REPORT OF A THEOLOGICAL COMMISSION 
OF FAITH AND ORDER, edited by Pehr Edwall, Eric Hayman 
and William D. Maxwell. S.C.M. Press, London. arts. 


The title of this book hardly describes its content. From the 
title we might reasonably expect an objective account of the tra- 
ditions of worship in the communions of Christendom. To some 
extent this is what we are given: but only to some extent. The 
interest and the value of the book lie in the picture we are given of 
the Liturgical Movement as a movement at work in all the com- 
munions, dissolving old hardnesses, preparing the way for the Com- 
ing Great Church. And with this picture there comes the doubt. 
In Germany, to take one instance, one knows of the Berneuchner 
circle, the Alpisbacher circle, Die Evangelische Michaels Bruder- 
schaft, the Hochkirchliche Vereimigung, the Kuirchenagenda of 
J. Beckmann, P. Brunner, H. L. Kulp, W. Reindell. But how 
significant are these groups of people concerned with liturgical 
revival against the background of the great tradition of German 
Lutheranism ? For my part, I believe that it is very significant 
that such groups should be appearing in most of the communions 
of Christendom. But let us at the same time be conscious of the 
weight of the conservative forces of the traditions within which they 
have appeared. These groups may be the pioneers of liturgical 
revival in Christendom : but they may also be a phenomenon of the 
middle years of the twentieth century which in the long run will be 
found foreign to the traditions within which they have appeared. 

However these tendencies may be viewed in the perspective of 
a hundred years hence, Ways of Worship is the book of those who 
are in the liturgical revival and who would give expression to their 
understanding of the meaning and aims of the revival within their 
respective traditions. The Roman Catholic contribution from this 
point of view is not very important : “This paper is confined to a 
statement of facts about the traditional practice of the Catholic 
Church. It cannot make proposals about how things ought to be.” 
Had all the contributors written in this way, Ways of Worship 
would have been a different kind of book from what it is. Being 
what it is, it is a loss that we have no account of the liturgical 
movement in the Latin Church. For that we must turn to Dom 
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O. Rousseau’s Histoire du Mouvement Liturgique (Les Editions du 
Cerf, Paris, 1945) and other literature. The Orthodox contribution 
is more generous. It was due to Orthodox insistence that Part III 
of the book is devoted to the crucial issue of Mariology. Here I 
found the essay of Frére Max Thurian, coming from a member of 
the French Reformed Church, an exceedingly interesting paper. But 
neither that paper, nor the paper of Mr. Parker, could in any sense 
be said to represent the central positions of the traditions out of 
which they were written : and the bias of these articles to go as far 
as possible with the Latins and the Orthodox makes the reader 
suspicious of the bias of other writers as well. It is not good that 
in one and the same volume the Latins should write out of a central 
position, while the articles of the representatives of the Church of 
England and French Calvinism should both be playing outside- 
right — so much outside-right as to be almost off the field altogether. 
Yet these articles do force us to face Mariology as a central issue 
in ecumenical work. 

Dr. F. E. Brightman in Liturgies Eastern and Western defined 
“Liturgy” as “‘(r) the celebration of the Holy Eucharist: (2) the 
formula of its celebration”. In Ways of Worship different contri- 
butors understand the word “‘liturgy” in different ways. In some 
writers there is a tendency to find the essence of liturgy in the use 
of a fixed formula in contrast to a freer form of service. But a 
congregation could use a fixed formula of worship and yet remain 
unliturgical. On the other hand the Church for the first century or 
more lacked a fixed formula and yet was liturgical. I would suggest 
that the essential in liturgical worship does not lie in the use or 
disuse of a formula, but in the offering under authority of a worship 
that is the worship of the whole Church, and not merely of the local 
congregation. When Pastor H. Goltzen says that in German 
Lutheranism “the sermon is not free opinion, but a witness to the 
Gospel as it is contained in the Scriptures”, he is expounding the 
sermon as a liturgical act. The Evangelical Church in Germany 
understands the liturgical character of the sermon in a way that is 
all too rare in the Church of England, where a strictly prescribed 
text is almost unknown — though the preacher will often in obedience 
to tradition expound the Gospel for the day. 

Pastor Goltzen also quotes Luther : ““Where God’s Word is not 
preached, it would be better that no-one should sing, read or come 
together.” He glosses Luther by saying that “the ‘Word of God’ 
should not be... equated with the sermon.” But I think that here 
Luther comes near to saying that only the sermon is liturgical. 
And it is difficult for one who does not stand in the tradition of 
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Luther and Calvin not to hold that it is this undue stress on the 
sermon that has unbalanced worship in the Lutheran and Reformed 
traditions. In the worship of the ancient Church the sermon finds 
its place at the conclusion of the lections of the Missa Catechume- 
norum: and it is only after the sermon that the Missa Fidelium 
begins. Luther, I know, also interpreted the heart of the Missa 
Fidelium as Word, as Verba Testamenti. But the words of the Lord 
over bread and wine did not end as words spoken. As the Crucifixion 
and Resurrection of the Lord were more than testamental words, 
were redemptive action, so Communion is more than word, is action, 
is koivwvia. As hoyog led the Greeks to a too philosophic under- 
standing of the Word who was made flesh, so I would dare to suggest 
Das Wort Gottes is for the German too closely associated with the 
spoken word to be altogether satisfactory as a rendering of 
0 \Oyos Tod Oeod. Goethe was not unconscious of this when he 
wrote Im Anfang war die Tat. The Eucharist is neither word alone, 
nor action alone, but word interpreting action, and action that 
means more than word can expound. The Eucharist is a doing of 
that which the Lord commanded us to do (todto moveite), and 
the Western tradition is right in calling the Canon of the Mass 
Canon Actionts. 

In form the book opens with a General Preface by Dr. L. Hodgson, 
an Editorial Preface and the Report of the Commission signed by 
the late Professor Van der Leeuw, by Dr. Hans Asmussen and by 
Mr. W. Vos. It is then divided into three parts — Part I, “The 
Elements of Liturgy’’, has articles by Dr. F. G. van der Meer (R. C.), 
Dr. G. Florovsky (Orthodox), Fr. G. Hebert (Anglican), Pastors 
H. Goltzen and P. Edwall (Lutheran), Drs. W. D. Maxwell and 
J. Schweizer (Reformed), Mr. R.C. Johnson (Baptist), Professor 
J. Marsh (Congregationalist), Professor H. F. Rall (Methodist), and 
an anonymous member of the Society of Friends. Part II, “The 
Inner Meanings of Word and Sacrament’, has articles by the Very 
Rev. Lev Gillet (Orthodox), Messrs. A. H. Couratin and G. W. H. 
Lampe and the late Dr. F.C. N. Hicks (Anglican), Dr. W. Stahlin 
and Professor R. Will (Lutheran), the late Professor G. van der 
Leeuw and Pastors A. Graf and R. Paquier (Reformed) and Dr. A. 
E. Riithy (Old Catholic). Part III, “Liturgy and Devotion’, con- 
sists mainly of four long articles on “‘Mariology’, but there is also 
an interesting concluding essay on “An Approach to the Work of 
Reunion through Common Devotional Understanding’ by Messrs. 
G. S. Shaw and E. Hayman. 

Ways of Worship is then valuable as a means of helping us to 
understand the liturgical traditions of communions other than our 
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own and as evidence of a widespread tendency to look to ancient 
forms. There are tokens that we are moving beyond the thesis and 
antithesis of the Reformation period towards synthesis: and it is 
important that these tokens are apparent in the sphere of worship. 
Yet nowhere do we become more conscious of the power of conserv- 
atism than in a tradition of worship. If we may believe that God 
is working to renew the unity of the Church, we must also hold that 
God is infinitely patient with sinful, erring, lethargic man, and 
beware of all attempts to take short cuts to reunion. 

In conclusion one criticism. The usefulness of this book as a 
work of reference depends in no small measure on the index, and 
here the indexing is very inadequate. To Anamnesis I would add 
PP- 59, 92, 97, 156, 187, 192, 213, 229, 242. I have put in italics 
the instances where the word itself appears. In the other instances 
the idea is present usually under the language of ve-presentation. 
Under Church Order we are given Canonicon, 55 but not Typicon, 
62. In my own indexing I found it desirable to add Adell-Peters, 
110: Alpisbacher, 81 : Asmussen, 213 : Barth, K., passim : Basilican 
posture, 118 : Beckmann, 81, 93 : Berneuchner, 81: Brilioth, 102, 4: 
Brunner, E., 238: Brunner, P., 81, 86, 90, 93. These are only my 
references to A and B made incidentally with a view to reviewing 
and without attempting completeness. 

J. O. CoBHAM. 


PROTESTANT THOUGHT IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, edited by 
Arnold S. Nash. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1951. $3.75. 


In 1937 The Student World (Vol. XXX, pp. 4off.) published an 
article by Paul Tillich, ““The End of the Protestant Era’. Tillich’s 
now famous phrase forms the focal point for Arnold Nash’s intro- 
ductory chapter in this symposium on developments in North 
American Protestant thought in the last half century. 

By the Protestant Era the editor means not the era of Reform- 
ation theology, but the period of bourgeois culture in which a liberal, 
optimistic brand of Protestantism expected social harmony to 
result from individuals’ efforts to satisfy their desires. As this 
culture disintegrates, he affirms, the ‘essential timeless Protestant 
witness” is as relevant as ever. 

In this historical situation the editor has gathered chapters by 
a dozen specialists on the movements in their specific areas of Pro- 
testant thought. The fields covered include Old and New Testament, 
philosophy of religion, systematic theology, Christian ethics, church 
history, pastoral theology and psychology, preaching, Christian 
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education, the ecumenical movement, and missions. The authors are 
all competent experts. Unfortunately they do not all write for the 
same audience, and the chapters vary widely in difficulty and degrees 
of technical concern. Yet the result is a generally fascinating survey 
of a tumultuous half century in American Protestant thinking. 

Not all the chapters illustrate the editor’s thesis explicitly. The 
writers, with their varied denominational and professional back- 
grounds, do not always agree with each other. No doubt a more 
incisive book could have been written by a smaller group of men 
with a more integrated analysis. But the very diversity is part of 
the data. The trends in preaching or in pastoral psychology have 
not been exactly the same as the trends in theology, and the book 
rightly reflects the differences. 

As a matter of fact, the amount of uniformity in the midst of 
almost chaotic American diversity becomes surprising. As theology 
has moved from the influence of German idealism to biblical realism, 
Old Testament scholarship has emerged from the Hegelian develop- 
mental theories of Wellhausen to increased recognition (supported 
by archaeological discoveries) of the unifying strands in biblical 
writings. Similarly the missionary movement has increasingly 
proclaimed the distinctive character of the Christian Gospel. So 
chapter after chapter of the volume records recognition — whether 
enthusiastic or reluctant — of the changing Christian echoes in the 
twentieth century. 

The limitation of this specific volume to North American thought 
— despite the title — was probably practically wise. This limitation 
will, of course, lessen interest in the book for some of the far-flung 
international audience of The Student World. Yet there may be 
some real value for Europeans, Asians and Africans in studying the 
religious expressions of this North American culture which — some- 
times with brash haughtiness, sometimes with fearful reluctance — 
has found itself in its unanticipated position of world power. 

Furthermore, the book has relatively little provincialism. The 
writers on the ecumenical movement and missions necessarily take 
a world-wide view. Many another author is sensitive to the relations 
of American and world Protestantism. The authors include figures 
as well known in the ecumenical movement as Walter Horton, John 
Bennett and Henry S. Leiper. The Protestant leader most fre- 
quently mentioned in the book — Reinhold Niebuhr — is familiar 
to readers of The Student World. And Editor Arnold Nash has been 
influential — both personally and through his book, The University 
and the Modern World — in the World’s Student Christian Federation. 

ROGER SHINN. 
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Tue REALM oF REDEMPTION, by J. Robert Nelson. Epworth Press, 
London. 15s. 


According to Bernard Manning (Essays in Orthodox Dissent, 
p- 97), it was a great historian who confessed, ““When I hear a man 
say, ‘All history teaches...’, I prepare to hear some thundering lie.” We 
are no doubt a little more polite, but we can recognize a similar 
reaction to the phrase, “It is the teaching of Protestant theology 
that...’’ In this book, however, as the sub-title indicates, the author 
has made a noble attempt to bring together the results of studies in 
the doctrine of the nature of the Church in contemporary Protestant 
theology. The result is illuminating, and we are left with the impres- 
sion that the revival in biblical theology has produced an amount of 
agreement which is quite impressive. The volume, therefore, should 
prove a very useful companion to the reports on Faith and Order. 

Dr. Nelson’s aim in writing this book is modest. He is convinced 
that what continually frustrates the work towards the realization of 
the unity of the Church is ignorance on fundamental issues, and 
that it is essential that everyone who is concerned to advance the 
ecumenical movement “should feel obliged to inform himself on 
the matters which are of essential importance to the various concep- 
tions of the nature of the Church of Christ’’. He warns us that his 
work is not to be thought of as a synthetic ecclesiology but rather 
as a synopsis. There is no doubt that the aim has been achieved. 
In eight chapters some three hundred and fifty books and articles 
written in this century, most of them in the last twenty years, are 
reviewed and compared, thus providing a concentrated survey of a 
particular field and a clarification of the issues in it. 

Obviously we cannot look in detail at the vast number of issues 
raised, and since no thesis is being demonstrated there is no parti- 
cular argument for comment, but we can indicate the scope of the 
book and perhaps add a reflection. 

It is a particular merit of the book that the problem of the Church, 
as Dr. Brunner comments in his foreword, is approached from both 
sides: that of biblical research and also of theological reflection. 
The first chapter is concerned with the origin of the Church and 
provides us with an account of the work done in this field of biblical 
research. There is an impressive unanimity on the Church’s heritage 
from Israel, some variance on whether Jesus did have a definite 
intention for the Church, and greater variance as to when the Church 
actually came into existence. 

It was Lesslie Newbigin who observed that “the phrase ‘the 
Holy Spirit’ is used to cover those parts of our thinking which we 
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decline to bring under the discipline of strictly orthodox Christological 
and ecclesiological doctrine’. The next chapter on the Church and 
the Holy Spirit deals with the gift of the Spirit at Pentecost and 
Baptism, and the work of the Spirit in the Church. 

Chapter three, ‘“The Church’s Relation to Christ”, is a very 
valuable survey of the phrase, soma Christou, in New Testament 
thought and contemporary theology. As we should expect, there is 
a great variety between the extremes of literal and metaphorical 
interpretations. The issue is acute in the problem of the relation of 
Jesus Christ, the Head, to the Body, and of whether the insepar- 
ability of Christ and His Church implies identity. The exegesis of 
Ephesians 1: 23 is crucial here, and we would commend another 
contribution to the debate, from Canon Synge in his commentary on 
Ephesians, where he shows the kinship of pleroma and kephale and 
the idea of unity which underlies them. If Synge is right, we cannot 
translate pleroma as completeness, in the sense of the finishing 
touch, but both it and kephale may be translated unity, whole, or 
in the active sense of integrator. 

The problem of authority is treated in chapter four and a survey 
is made of Protestant writing on the Word of God. Chapter five on 
“The Sacraments and the Ministry” is perhaps the least satisfactory 
and therefore no doubt reflects a present confusion within Protest- 
antism, especially over the ministry. 

Is salvation dependent upon the Church ? Do Protestants believe 
that extra ecclesiam nulla salus ? These questions are dealt with in 
a chapter on “Salvation in the Church’. The chapter on unity 
tabulates the rationalizations of disunity and expounds the meaning 
of unity. The last chapter on “The Church and Eschatology” out- 
lines the movements in eschatology (futurist, realized and both) in 
modern writings, and there would appear to be a need for much more 
thought on the difference eschatological insights make in our under- 
standing of the nature and form of the Church itself, as well as of 
its mission and message. 

In his foreword to this book Dr. Brunner remarks on the volume 
of work which has been done on the subject of the Church, and then 
observes how these efforts to comprehend the nature of the Church 
have developed alongside each other without integral relationship 
with one another. There are two dangers always present: that of 
saying that since the work of union is the work of the Holy Spirit, it 
is therefore an impertinence for us to anticipate His work, and that 
of regarding the work of union as one of manipulation. The first fails 
to see the need for real penitence for the Church’s divisions which are 
the result of sin, and the need for such penitence issuing in acts of 
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obedience to God’s will for the unity of Christ’s Body. The second 
fails to see that union is the work of the Spirit through reconciliation 
and renewal. Our great need, therefore, is for real encounter and 
conversation, for, as the Faith and Order Report on the Church 
says, ‘‘Doctrinal unity cannot be entirely separated from the response 
of the Christian communities themselves to the divine will for them 
in their dealings with one another.” 

It does, however,-raise once again the whole issue of the nature 
of the unity for which we work and pray ; that issue was effectively 
raised in these columns in a review of The Church in the Purpose of 
God at the beginning of 1951. All we need say now is that, if we 
really believe that the way is through repentance and renewal, and 
that we must not continue in isolation from each other, uncorrected 
and unrenewed, then every attempt to make us face each other is to 
be welcomed. For that reason alone this book is a timely contribu- 
tion. 

JOHN GIBBS. 


THE SCANDAL OF CHRISTIANITY, by Emil Brunner. S.C.M. Press, 
London. 8s. 6d. 


The “‘hostile disposition of man with regard to the Gospel has 
its specific form and expression in every age’ (p. 11), and Professor 
Brunner here sets himself to indicate the “scandal” for our own. 
In particular he discusses the doctrines of historical revelation, the 
triune God, original sin, the Mediator and the resurrection in relation 
to what he calls “‘specifically modern antitheses’’. 

What he has to say of revelation is, characteristically, the key 
to the whole. Revelation is irrational in two senses: first in that it 
does not follow from any necessary relation of God to the world, 
here denying the various metaphysical theisms ; second, in that it 
is tied for its mediation to certain arbitrarily chosen historical events, 
here offending the desire for immediacy of relation to the divine as 
in mysticism. But this irrationality corresponds to the irrationality 
of sin and to the unthinkable manner in which a God who is both 
holiness and love Himself discloses who He is: “‘radical holiness 
implying divine wrath against sin, and radical grace freely bestowing 
divine sonship upon the sinner’ (p. 46). 

There are illuminating passages too numerous to outline here: 
on knowing persons, on the doctrine of creation, on human solidarity 
in sin, on the distinction between the Christian and other hopes. 
And all are related to a broad sweep of religious and philosophical 
systems. 
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It is just at this point that the suspicion arises that Professor 
Brunner has forgotten his original aim. Should a book which sets 
out to relate the essential scandal of the Gospel to the specific forces 
of hostility of our age indulge so freely in judgments on Confucianism, 
Hinduism, Platonism ? If there are specific forms of hostility, then 
they must be specific to a particular age and a particular culture : 
and it is almost to give up the struggle to identify them to say as 
does Professor Brunner (p. 91), ““We should not take our direction 
from the shortsightedness and superficiality of our ’generation’’, on the 
ground that whether we understand it or not, ‘“‘the problem of guilt 
is the centre of all human predicament’. No doubt it is, but to put 
it that way encourages us to ignore the specific scandal of Christ- 
lanity today in favour of theological brickbats always ready to 
hand in our well-stocked lockers. 

This impression is odd, since Professor Brunner has done more 
than most to warn us against the dangers of an unorthodoxy of the 
brickbat-throwing kind and to encourage us to think from the 
inside, as it were, through to the significance of various particular 
philosophies. Does the impression arise because the author has not 
really come to terms, not simply with contemporary untheological 
thought, but with contemporary biblical thinking ? The incarnation 
and the doctrine of the End are mentioned but are not woven into 
the argument. All is subordinated to justification by faith : hence 
the unsatisfactory discussion of the meaning of the time process: 
hence also the casualness of the reference to the Church. 

“The place where God can meet man is therefore determined by 
the situation of man” (p. 87). If Professor Brunner does not always 
stick to his own norms, he sets us the right problem. The reviewer 
gratefully acknowledges the stimulation he has received from this 


book. 
J. Poitie LEE-Woo-rr. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT AGAINST ITS ENVIRONMENT, by G. Ernest 

Wright. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT AGAINST ITS ENVIRONMENT, by Floyd V. Filson. 
MAN IN THE OLD TESTAMENT, by Walther Eichrodt. 

Studies in Biblical Theology, Nos. 2, 3, and 4. S.C.M. Press, 

London. 6s. each. 

The content of the Bible is determined ultimately by the God 
who made Himself known in certain historical moments and by 
the faith which His action created. This commonplace of current 
biblical theology is set forth and justified in these three books. 
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In the first two, which belonged together originally as 
complementary lectures, the aim is explicitly to consider biblical faith 
against its environment. At times it seems that the operative word is 
“against” since both writers are acutely and continually aware of 
the various approaches to biblical theology which have resolved 
scriptural revelation into an amalgam of ideas and practices drawn 
from the pagan world. Under three main headings, God, historical 
revelation, and the worship and service of God, Professors Wright 
and Filson show that the central elements of biblical faith are suz 
generis and cannot be derived by any kind of normal process of 
development from the world in which they appeared. In the case 
of the New Testament this task includes that of showing that ‘“‘the 
Gospel of Christ the Risen Lord’, as Professor Filson originally called 
his lectures, was not derived even from the Judaic part of its 
environment, but came from the climatic moment of revelation 
which determined the content of the New Testament and the inter- 
pretation of the Old. 

Very wide areas of study and controversy are entered: for 
example, Professor Wright discusses the significance of the divine 
assembly which appears in Psalm 82 and elsewhere, of the covenant, 
of the prohibition of images, of priesthood and sacrifice ; Professor 
Filson discusses the biblical understanding of time (has he here the 
space to be fair to Bultmann and the demythologisers ?), how the 
Old Testament testifies to Christ, the similarity and dissimilarity of 
the Logos doctrine to that, for example, in Philo. In some cases a 
considerable prior acquaintance with the issues raised is needed for 
a full understanding of the judgments reached. But the series is 
avowedly aimed at the serious student and these books compound 
the results of weighty scholarship. 

Professor Wright remarks that the Old Testament is not interested 
in comparative religion but in commitment to the power who will 
and can do what He promises. “If Yahweh be God go after him. 
If Baal, go after him.” But what He promises is not fulfilled within 
the pages of the Old Testament. Fulfilment waits for Him who 
came “in the fulness of time’, for the Christ in whom “‘all history 
finds its unity and interpretation” (Filson, p. 97). This self-present- 
ation of God for decision, creating a faith which enables life for all 
its fragmentariness to be lived, is the unique content of the Bible. 

Professor Eichrodt makes it clear how the revelation of such a 
God enables us to say both ‘“‘yes” and ‘‘no” to our environment. It is 
not a matter of “no” simply, for the threats to purity of faith arise 
from an environment which is itself the gift of the same God who 
meets us historically and personally with His uncompromising 
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demand. God faces men, according to the Old Testament as Professor 
Eichrodt expounds it, so as to bind them, to oblige them, 
austerely and unconditionally. His will is to be the sole basis of 
their life. It is also the medium of understanding of men’s utter 
dependence on God and their dignity as creatures responsible to 
Him. At the same time joy, in the law and covenant and in the 
daily use of nature and natural gifts, ‘is seen as man’s portion 
from God” (p. 34). The world in fact is ‘a joyous game of God’s 
wisdom’ (p. 34). 

Man in the Old Testament is a magnificent elaboration of the 
positive content of the other two books. Its concern is not to tell 
us what biblical faith is not but what, at least in its doctrine of 
man, it is. It also points us forward from the Old Testament without 
allowing us to leave it behind. “In a world with the mark of death 
upon it, man’s only resting-point is in the Word of God who as his 
Judge compels him to condemn himself. It is the Word of promise 
which replaces the old reality by a new reality which includes in a 
new creation the individual as well as the people, the nations as 
well as the whole of nature’ (p. 75). Here again we are on the 
threshold of the new age of the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 


J. Puitip LEE-Woo tr. 


Gop IN EpucatTIon, by Henry P. Van Dusen. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $2.00. 


The author, who is President of the Faculty of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, has been an active friend of the Federation since 
his undergraduate days. In this vivid little work, which contains 
the Rockwell Lectures delivered at the Rice Institute in Texas, he 
sets forth a view of the relation of Christianity to religion which will 
be familiar to those readers of The Student World who have followed 
recent Federation discussion on the “university problem’. His 
position is essentially the same as that taken by Sir Walter Moberly 
in The Crisis in the University and by the Federation Grey Book, 
The Task of vie Christian in the University. The weight of Dr. Van 
Dusen’s reputation should give this book wide currency and great 
influence. Its brevity, its breadth and its forcefulness of style make 
it an ideal introduction to a deeper consideration of the historic role 
of Christianity in Western universities and the all-important practical 
consequences of the relation of faith to reason. Many facts about 
the so-called ‘‘separation” of Church and State in the United States, 
which Dr. Van Dusen recounts in his final chapter, will startle and 
illuminate American students, but they will be of special interest to 
non-American readers. I hope that this book will be widely read 
and form the basis of many student discussion groups. 


A. JOHN COLEMAN. 
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by David Watmough. S.P.C.K., London. 8s. 6d. 


There are many equally legitimate ways of regarding the recent 
developments in the Roman Catholic Church in France, which have 
so readily hit the ecumenical headlines in the past few years. It 
would, for example, be quite conceivable to begin almost a half 
century ago, when the “‘new dialogue with the world” began ; that 
would make a thrilling story, from Péguy on to Simone Weil and 
Emmanuel Mounier, and would perhaps reveal something of the 
background of that state of mind in the Roman Catholic Church in 
France today which strikes us time and again with its intimate 
mixture of saintliness and worldliness. It would be no less breath- 
taking to follow up the many attempts to re-define the place and 
function of the laity in the Church (Congar, etc.). That would be 
news indeed! It might even mean a new development of the doctrine 
of the Church and — far more important — fresh action on the part 
of the laity. All this would make a Protestant’s heart beat faster. 

There are, however, quite other ways of approach. Mr. Watmough 
tries to demonstrate the relevance of “modern French Catholicism” 
for the Anglican Communion. His “‘study” is a somewhat arbitrary 
collection of translations of (Some very interesting !) French docu- 
ments, together with explanatory notes, and answers to questions 
which have been put to the author by various groups. 

The special objective of this little book, which makes good reading, 
has of course influenced the author’s choice of material. The special 
emphasis on the liturgical renewal (neither ‘“‘modern’”’ nor exclusively 
“French’’) and his clerically-centred approach thus find an explan- 
ation. It is the author’s prerogative, and rightly so, to make this 
choice, though it might be argued whether such a combination of 
one-sided comments really makes a ‘“‘study of modern French Catho- 
licism’’. 

Occasionally the author is carried away by his great enthusiasm, 
which accounts for overstatements like “‘the personal respect for 
Christians of other Confessions (found in the eirenic group) cannot 
be matched anywhere else (!!) in Christendom’, etc. On the whole, 
however, the book under review seems to be a useful introduction to 
the understanding of some aspects of modern French Roman Catho- 
licism. A select bibliography is added. The author is well-informed, 
but one could have wished that he were as well-informed about 
Protestantism, so that his few nonsensical and unfair comments on 
the Protestant theology of the Church would not have marred this 
“study”’. 

J.C. HorKENDIJK. 
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